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Py WE DO OUR PART 


JOHNSON 


Automatic Control Systems 


41 4 
are’ Economy Insurance 


THOROUGHLY MODERN, yet based on nearly half a 
century of experience in design, manufacture, and in- 
stallation, Johnson apparatus is available for a variety of 
applications. It plays an important part in the modern- 
ization of the mechanical plant in any type of building. 

To control ROOM TEMPERATURES, Johnson thermostats 
operate simple, rugged radiator valves or mixing dam- 
pers. Room thermostats may be had in the single tem- 
perature pattern or with the well-known Johnson “Dual” 
arrangement, providing a reduced, economy temperature 
when certain sections of the building are unoccupied.... 
For VENTILATION AND AIR CONDITIONING plants, 
there are thermostats, humidostats, and switches to con- 
trol valves and dampers, start and stop motors on tem- 
perature and humidity variation. Heating, cooling, 
humidifying, dehumidifying—whatever the problem, 
Johnson equipment is the answer . 

JOHNSON ZONE CONTROL has been developed to a fine 
point. Groups of radiators are controlled by the Johnson 
“Duo-Stat” in accordance with the proper relationship 
between outdoor and radiator temperatures. ... JOHNSON 
PERIODIC FLUSH SYSTEMS are simple, dependable, uti- 
lizing the full force of the water supply for cleansing, and 
reducing the load on supply and waste pipes by inter- 
mittent flushing in various parts of the building... 

ECONOMY is the direct dividend paid by Johnson instal- 
lations. Comfort and convenience are the inevitable by- 
products. . . . Sales engineers located at thirty branch 
offices in the United States and Canada will survey and 
report on your requirements, without obligation, just as 
they have done in the case of countless buildings and 
groups of buildings all over the continent. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Include your whole school 








A Western Electric Program Distribution 
System — which picks-up, amplifies and distributes 
speech or music—gives school-wide hearing, makes for 
more efficient management. 

Using a microphone, the principal— from his office 
—addresses the whole school or as few rooms as he 
desires. The gym instructor conducts exercises 
in a selected number of class-rooms at once. Fire 
drills go smoothly and effectively. The small 
voice of a student fills the largest auditorium. A 


Western Elecfric 


PROGRAM DISTRIBUTION AND PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 





Photo courtesy 
of Wurts Bros. 





Western Electric Reproducer Set plays phonograph 
records for music appreciation and language courses. 
A Western Electric Receiver brings in radio broad- 
casts. Loud speakers deliver the programs. 

Made by Bell Telephone makers, Western Electric 
equipment assures clear, natural reproduction. A sur- 
vey by sound transmission specialists — under- 
taken gladly upon request—will provide definite 
information regarding a Western Electric System 
in your school. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send us illustrated booklet on the Program | 
Distribution and Public Address Systems. | 
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SOLARS 


HAVE ALWAYS 
BEEN AN ECONO- 
MICAL WAY OF 
oo WASTE DISPOSAL 





No. 2631 | With Glass 
ben Now, more than Semi-Recess ; & Filler 


ever before, is this 
true. We have data 
and suggestions on 
file which will merit 


attention of sch o ol @ This modern and sanitary Halsey Taylor fixture is 


officials intereste 4 but one of many new designs that have met with the 

favor of architects and building owners everywhere. 
in cuttin g cl ean ing Receptor located above rim to meet all American Public 
Health Association regulations. And of course, distinc- 
tive and practical automatic stream control and two- 
stream projector. Design, economy sanitation! 


costs. 


Use this coupon for The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio 


complete details. 


NAME _ 
a. 
ADDRESS 
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Watcu Costs 
....... Not PRICE 








Average figures show that the price paid for cleaning 
materials is less than 5% of maintenance cleaning costs. 
Yet the type of cleaning material used seriously affects 
costs by increasing or reducing labor charges. 


That is where Wyandotte Detergent can help you 
reduce cleaning costs. It cleans thoroughly and safely and 


is so easy to apply and to rinse away that time and labor 
are saved. 


Let us show you how Wyandotte Detergent can reduce 


your cleaning expense and give you brighter, cleaner sur- 
faces which stay clean longer. 


Order from your jobber or write 


for detailed information. 






andolle 


Petersgent 





The J. B. Ford Company Wyandotte, Michigan 
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During intermission periods—are the children 
entrusted in your care safe from traffic dan- 
gers? And—are buildings and equipment ade- 
quately protected from malicious intrusion? 


School officials whose buildings and playgrounds are sur- 
rounded by Cyclone Fence, can answer in the affirmative. 
For them the orderly control of pupils has become a | acieiee = eis 
routine matter—and they rest secure in the knowledge 
that their property will remain unmolested. 


It will take but a few minutes of your time to secure all 

_of the facts relating to dependable Cyclone Fence. 
Write today for detailed information concerning its 
superior construction features —- ease of erection and 
greater economy. Address Dept. AB. 


Cyclone—not a“ type” 
of fence—but fence 
made exclusively by VW | Se i a 
Cyclone Fence Com- ON i eee “ . an 
pany and identified by > t me 


this trademark. ‘Re 











pa te sf rete * 
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CLASSROOM WARDROBES 











Branches in Principal Cities. 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED] IK states STEEL CORPORATION 


Pacific Coast Division, General Offices: 
STANDARD FENCE COMPANY, OAKLAND, CALIF. 


(yclo 


EVANS 


“Vanishing Door’ 
WARDROBE 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY Class J 


General Offices: Waukegan, IIl. 


equipped with either 
“Floor” type (as il- 
lustrated) or “Jamb” 
type hinges. This is 
Class D wardrobe if 
made with flush doors. 


ne Fence 











High in Quality — Low in Cost 
This type occupies a recess flush with the wall. 
Plaster back and ends. No partitions, but with 
mullions between pairs of doors. Wire mesh 
ceiling. Blackboards if required. 


The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the 
doors are hung are made with double pivoted 
arms and swing the doors back into the ward- 
robe entirely out of the way. Simple—trouble- 
proof—and last as long as the building. 
Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knock-down, 
with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be nailed 
in place. The hinges are easier to put on than common 
butt ninges. The cost of installation is small. 


We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully illustrated 
and described in Catalog "'M.”” Send for your copy. 


W.L.EVANS 


REG US.PAT OFF. WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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WE MUST HAVE 
TOWELS IN ALL 


OUR WASHROOMS A.P.W. 
7 ONLIWON 


Wall Fountain 
Model No. 122 


TOWELS 


DEPENDABLE ||| geagehe it te 
| BEST BUY 
You can rely on the Rundle-Spence 
Model No. 122 to meet your drink- 
ing fountain needs in a practical, 
sanitary and economical manner. 
An installation in your school will 
convince you that the simple, trouble- 
free operation and the control of 
water mean continuous saving. 
There is no danger of contamina- 
tion if the drain should clog, be- 
cause the angle stream jet is above 
the rim of bowl. 





Ask us to furnish details on this 
or other models. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. Co. 





In every way, A. P. W. Onliwon Towels are your best buy. 
The best for quality. The best for service. The best for 
price. Any smart buyer of school equipment will tell you 
nial, enaeene that. Ask him. And you won’t have to go far to ask him 


either, for A. P. W. Onliwon Towels are used by more 


schools, colleges and universities than any other towel on 


No other 
INVESTMENT 





the market today. Here’s why. Onliwon Towels are large, 


Saeed double-folded. That double-fold prevents the breaking 
“ Pays Larger Dividends 





through of wet hands and provides a quicker, better dry. 
Yost ~~ than Powers Automatic Temperature Naturally then, one Onliwon Towel does the work of 
, i Control for heating or ventilating systems. ; 
ih Fuel Savings that result from eliminating several ordinary towels. The Onliwon Towel which wipes 
ail OVER-Heated rooms, often pay back . 
the cost of Powers Control in 1 to 3 years. two hands completely dry costs you less than one-eighth 
h Better Health — Colds and other ills are : : 
a reduced where temperature is Accurately of 1c. Try and match such service and such a low price. 
vard- | controlled at the proper point. Certainly, A. P. W. Onliwon Towels along with A. P. W. 
uble- Improved Efficiency—Correct room tem- on 
peratures promote mental and physical NVA | Onliwon Tissue are your best buy. 
.down, efficiency. a 1a 
nailed / 
WRITE FOR ESTIMATE or ph é 
— / nearest office (see your shane dvestens). ~ 


Z 


THE POWERS REGULATOR Co. 


40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control Without obligation, write A. P. W. Paper Co., 
Chicago: 2721 Greenview Ave. New York: 231 E. 46th St. 


Albany, N. Y., for samples and/or name of 
RR at EME Els» local distributor as near you as your telephone. 
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BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 





CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


Advisor to National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems 


421 Market St. Chester, Pa. 





T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


U. S. National Bank Building DENVER, COLO. 


JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 


Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street 


Marquette. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Michigan | 


CARL W. CLARK A. 1. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 


Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 





J. FREDERICK COOK 


Architect 


15 Clinton Street 
Newark, N. J. 





P. L. DRAGON » 
« C. R. SCHMIDTS 
ARCHITECTS 


3016 Telegraph Avenue Berkeley, California | 
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Plastered tn 
METAL 


RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 
ARCHITECT 
Specialist Educational Buildings 


Freeburg Building Jamestown, N. Y 





MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 
I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. 


109 N. 8th Street State Central Saving Bank 
_ a Building, 6th and Main 












KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 





At Your Service! 


This directory offers a definite service to 
the schoolman engaged in the planning of 
new school buildings or the renovation of 
old ones. 


The architects listed here are experts in 
the planning and construction of school 
buildings. Years of experience and careful 
study have qualified them for the réle of 
trusted advisors and consultants. Their serv- 
ice has been thoroughly investigated and the 
acceptance of their advertising with THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
takes the form of an official stamp of ap- 
proval on their qualifications as _ school- 
building specialists. 


When planning a new school building or 
addition, USE THIS DIRECTORY as your 
guide in selecting the service of an expert 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the mul- 
tiple problems involved in the planning and 
construction of a modern school plant. 





ROBERT R.GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bldgs. 


—Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 


| 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 
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Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. 











E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 
1249 North Franklin Place Milwaukee, Wis. 





WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 





Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 





WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 
Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. I. A. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


and 


William B. Bragdon 
ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 


“STANDARD” 
CORK 


Bulletin Board 


THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. Cork and 
Blackboards always on hand. 


ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. 


Write for Sample. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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nternational Time Systems 


PROTECT THEIR MINUTES 
uae..." Sere 


Children in school today need not face the future with the 





handicaps of inadequate preparation—provided that every effort 
be made to protect them against those economies which decrease 


ry the school's capacity to educate properly. 


By establishing complete, efficient control of minutes, Inter- 
national Electric Time and Program Systems effect dollar savings 
large enough to relieve the necessity for making expense reduc- 


tions that may be harmful. 


Teaching and administrative staffs are enabled to concentrate 
full attention on the actual problems of instruction without being 
burdened with the annoying and time-wasting details of schedule 


and program maintenance. 


Because of the Self-Regulating feature, all clocks and bells in 
this system are automatically kept in unison day in and day out. 
They are checked for accuracy and agreement once each hour 


whether or not correction may be necessary. 


For complete details, or data sheets for specification purposes, 
write or telephone the nearest International Office—located for 
your convenience in all principal cities of the world. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


International Time Recording Division 


Fime Recorders and Electric T al Electr 


eyweightScalesandS 


ET LT ee Ty 


International Industrial Scales DaytonM 





GENERAL OFFICES 
270 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Service 
Stations in all Principal 
Cities of the World 
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Better light means not only better sight, but also better 
health and better school work. Holophane units are scien- 
tifically designed to direct the light exactly where it is needed. 


Holophane School 
Lighting—FEconomical 


no matter how you figure costs 


Holophane Planned Lighting produces the 
greatest amount of useful light from a given 
investment in current and lamps. This means 
that schools not equipped with Holophane re- 
flectors can increase the amount of light, and 
improve its quality — without any increase in current or 


lamps—merely by installing permanent, efficient, economical 
Holophane units. 





It also means that schools whose operating costs for sufh- 
cient light have been too high, can obtain the same amount 
of light, at a very material saving in operating expense — by 
installing Holophane. 


Holophane reflectors do not deteriorate in service. They 
are a permanent investment in efficient, appropriate, eco- 
nomical illumination for schools. 


It will pay you, in actual dollars and cents, to install 
Holophane for every lighting need — indoors and out. Holo- 
phane engineers will gladly assist your own architect or elec- 
trician. — Address Holophane Co., Inc., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York. Offices also in Toronto. Works, Newark, Ohio. 


HOLOPHANE 


PLANNED LIGHTING 


produces the greatest amount of 
useful light from Mazda lamps 
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CLASSROOM EQUIPMENT 
MAY BE MODERNIZED! 


at very low cost 


SAFEGUARDS 
EYESIGHT 





ENCOURAGES 
CORRECT POSTURE 










tinction about this new 
algebra text— 





o> 
Le 





PROTECTS HEALTH 


The Sight-Saver relieves eye strain resulting in near-sightedness and 
other dreadful eye defects—reduces fatigue—conserves energy—in- 
creases classroom efficiency. Sturdily constructed—will support the 
heaviest books—nothing to get out of order—no installation or main- 
tenance expense. Price 75e—special discount to schools. Write Dept. 
SB-11 for descriptive folder. 


Seats and Desks for Every Room! 


Complete school seating installation by Kundtz may be found in nearly every community 
in the country. Whether you are considering seats and desks for a new building or 
replacement of old equipment, you will find Kundtz service helpful and dependable. 
Catalog on request. 


THE THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SCHOOL, CHURCH AND AUDITORIUM SEATING SPECIALISTS SINCE 1875. 









1. The material has been divided into two | 
levels of difficulty. A list of minimum | 


essential topics and exercises is supple- 
mented with a sufficient amount of more 
difficult material to provide adequate 
work for the better pupils of the class. 


2. The equation has been emphasized 
through the entire book. 


3. Cumulative Reviews — something en- 3 S aa S 4 
H|||| engraving co. 


es a a) 
- 








tirely new — are part of each chapter. 
They refer to all the work previously 
covered, not merely to the immediately 
preceding chapter. 


Producers of Halftone and Line Engravings in 


4. The language 1s simple and direct. The one or more colors .... Benday color plates. . 
authors are high-school teachers and are OU Me ee 
familiar with the capabilities of high- We are especially prepared to handle school 

annuals and magazines, assisting you in pre- 
school students. 


Tate lay sketch ele Reb) through the Cae) 


format and making up of illustrations to the 





completed book. 
5. Constant correlation is made with pre- Ger aae mat Department, Illustrating, Letter- 
vious work in arithmetic. An important | ec ih ad dala 


teaching aid, especially in the introduc- ‘| 
tory exercises when the student needs | 
some adjustment through association 
with past experience. $1.32 






ammmmn Write for a copy for ten days’ study.—_—_ | 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
New York Milwaukee Chicago 
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KNOWN FOR THEIR 
DEPENDABILITY 


PEABODY 
DESKS & 
CHAIRS 


Because Peabody School Furniture 
is right in quality, right in construc- 
tion—and right in price, it has gone 
into the finest schools in America for 
over thirty years. Its quality is “quality 
that lasts’ —the kind that is more ap- There are Peabody 

Desks and Chairs for 
parent after years of actual usage than aauehads dua, 
it is when the original comparative tests ment. Our Illustrated 


i catalog will bring you 
are made on equipment under con- sions tell. 
sideration. ; 


PEABODY SEATING COMPANY 
NORTH MANCHESTER - INDIANA 


NO. 220 TABLET 
ARM CHAIR 













SAVE 50% and | 
MORE on INKWELL COSTS 6 


No Corrosion—Less Breakage 


BABB’S BAKELITE INKWELL No.9 


Here's Whythe No.9 Bakelite Top isa money-saver: 
a 1. Non-Corrosive 2. Practically Unbreakable 
3. Fits a standard two-thread glass. 4. COSTS NO 


MORE than the ordinary top, yet wears 5 times 
as well. 


Write today for a FREE SAMPLE R. 
of Bakelite No. 9 — the inkwell you 
have always wanted for school desks. 





us 





‘WE DO OUR PaRT 


School Executives! 


SEND for EDWARD E. BABB & CO., INC. 


Established 1885 


® * 
FREE AMPLE rere cca market Sex, Phiadebhie Pas 












For Real Lock Economy 


peesase the New Miller Red Dot No. 31—A high- 
ly developed keyless padlock manufactured by 
one of the oldest and most reliable concerns in 
the business. 


Our new MILLER RED DOT NO. 31 embodies all 
the advantages of both the click and dial systems. 
It is fully automatic, unconditionally guaranteed, 
pick proof and in a wide range of combinations. 
Easily operated with gloved hand or in dimly 
lighted corridors. Built strong and looks 
attractive. 


Our unusual trade-in proposition enables school 

authorities to secure their locks now at a marked 

reduction. Send today for sample and special 
price offer which is proving so popular. 

Die-cast casing, in two fi- 


| Let Us Solve Your Lock Problems | 
nishes, chromium or cadmi- 


um plating. Only 5 study Zhe J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 
parts. Unusually attractive Established 1889 
in appearance. 200 LOCK STREET KENT, OHIO 






















RED DOT NO. 31 
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Are the pupils in 
your school 
protected against 


SUDDEN 
DARKNESS 











HERE are times when sudden failure 

of electric current can be dangerous. 
Night events in the gym, parents’ meet- 
ings, commencement exercises, the school 
dance or play . . . any time when crowds 
are gathered. If the lights go out, who 
can tell what may happen? 

Power companies do their utmost to 
supply you with uninterrupted current. But 
they can’t foresee storms and accidents 
any more than you can. But you can guard 
against the menace of sudden darkness. 

Exide Emergency Lighting Systems are 
automatic, instantaneous. They are not ex- 
pensive, and are easy to install without 
interrupting routine. The cost depends 
upon the amount of protection desired. 
Exide Systems start from only $150. Write 
for full information. No obligation. 


Exide 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING BATTERY SYSTEMS 


150” 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Planning For Prosperity 


Every effort is being made to restore business to normal. 


The keynote of the campaign is Increased Purchasing Power or Consumption. 


Increased purchasing power is to come from increased wages and increased 


employment. 
Increased wages must eventually come from a more profitable industry. 
Profitable industry will come from increased consumption. 


For the immediate emergency, that may suffice, but it moves in a circle. Per- 
manent prosperity will necessitate breaking out of the circle. New markets or 


new customers must be discovered. 


A new customer is a manufactured article. Human beings come as raw mate- 
rials. Education transforms the raw material into a finished product —a new 


customer, a greater consumer, an expanded market. 


Baseball attendance has suffered little in certain centers during the depression. 





The anticipated slowing-up of the turnstiles has been prevented by re-enforcing 
the attendant ranks by a new crop of baseball enthusiasts. Radio broadcasts and 


Ladies’ Days have done the job. A sample of education creating new customers. 


Twenty million people have passed through the turnstiles of A Century Of 


Progress — another example of educating public interests. 


A permanent prosperity can come only from a constant augmenting of per- 


sonal wants. 
Increased personal wants come from more intensive education. 


Education is the greatest single preventive of business recession when con- 


sidered for the long pull. 
Fortify education and make business secure. 


It is a constructive program for prosperity. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


176 West Adams Street Chicago 
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Lower Cost Seating 


Without Sacrifice of Comfort 
and Posture Values 








HEN restricted budgets limit expenditure, seating costs can be re- 


duced without ignoring quality and without sacrifice of educational 
efficiency, by making selection from the ‘‘American”’ line. 


Our line of classroom furniture always includes good low-cost types 
built to the same high standards of quality this company has always 
maintained; types which by correct designing include hygienic features 
which protect health and provide comfort by inducing good posture. 


All “American” Seats are Comfort-Inducing and 


Posturally Correct, Whichever Model You Select 


MEMBER 


A New Sight-Saving Desk—the American Henderson-Universal, 
with top tiltable to various slopes and movable to and from 
cn the pupil, bringing work to proper focal distance and vision 
angle, is our latest development. Descriptive literature on 
request. Please address Dept. ASB 11. 





WE DO OUR PART 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Branches in all principal cities and accredited distributors in all trade areas 


Shades that keep the Sun's Glare | 
OUT But let all the light IN! 
















Quiekly Adjusted 
These Stools Never Slip! 


Height Always Right 


Makes All Students 
More Efficient! 


Instantly you can raise or lower a Kewaunee 
Automatically Adjustable Steel Stool or Chair 
to any height without use of pliers, wrench or 

thumb screws. Just place the seat at desired level 
and it stays there — patented construction makes 
slipping impossible. These light, strong stools end 
uncomfortable, body-fatiguing positions. Send for 
Adjustable Steel Stool Catalog. 


Ever-Hold 
Stool No. 
518-24 








ROTECT your pupils from window shades that shut out LIGHT. Shades that 
cause semi-darkened classrooms. Inadequate working light often leads to | 


Write for FREE Catalog of 


eyestrain, nearsightedness and nervous disorders. Pupils become fidgety—diffi- 
cult to control—slowed up mentally. Children need not 
labor under such a classroom handicap with Draper 
Adjustable Shades, which keep the glare OUT, but let 
the light IN. 

Adjustable from both top and bottom of the window, 
Draper Adjustable Shades permit the valuable top light to 
reach all the desks—even those farthest from the win- 
dows. Healthful ventilation is insured because windows 
may be opened from the top without flapping of shades 
to distract. 

Durable, easy to install, economical, Draper shades meet 
the needs of modern schools and education as no other 
window shade can. Interesting literature and sample of 
Dratex cloth sent free to educators. Address Dept. A.A. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
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Delaware’s UNCERTAIN State School Income 


M. M. Daugherty, University of Delaware 


In 1920 the public-school system of Delaware 
ranked some place between 35 and 40; that is, 
when the systems were ranked (by Ayres and 
others) from good to bad. Just what rank it 
held depended upon whose system of ranking 
was used, but all reasonable systems showed 
that there was much to be desired. And among 
the loudest and most insistent critics of the 
school system were the first families of Dela- 
ware. In fact, they had been criticizing the sys- 
tem for some time and to such an extent that 
the General Assembly of 1917 appropriated 
$50,000 for the purpose of making a survey of 
school conditions. The survey was made in 1918 
and the recommendations, which were more 
centralization of administrative authority and 
larger appropriations, were accepted by the As- 
sembly of 1919. The Assemblies of 1920 and 
1921 changed the administration somewhat, but 
assumed a larger portion of the operating cost 
of the schools. 

Delaware’s school system in 1930 ranked 
somewhere between 10 and 15, again depending 
upon whose system of ranking is used. This 
achievement was, of course, brought about 
through wise administration and tremendous ex- 
penditure of money. Since a great many states 
have wise administration in these days but few 
have money, the emphasis in this article will be 
laid upon the source of the money. When one 
considers the source of funds one gains an ink- 
ling of what the future may hold for Delaware 
schools. 


Sources of Revenue 


The basic sources of funds for this great prog- 
ress were: (1) the munificent gifts of Mr. P. S. 
du Pont, and (2) the fact that a great many of 
the corporations of the United States are incor- 
porated under the laws of Delaware. From 1920 
to 1932 Mr. du Pont contributed about $5,000,- 
000 toward the reconstruction of the physical 
plant of the school system, the districts raised 
by bond issues $3,125,000, and the state con- 
tributed $7,500,000, a total of almost $16,000,- 
000. 

In 1919 the current expense of the public- 
school system was $500,755, and in 1932 it was 
$3,797,026. The tax rate on real estate for 
school purposes has been enormously decreased 
and there is now a large surplus in the school 
fund. The state was able to bear this large 
burden because it receives a majority of its 
revenue from corporations whose charters are 
secured from Delaware. The districts were en- 
abled to issue bonds for their share of the school 
buildings because the state, by virtue of its char- 
ter revenue receipts, was able to pay the great 
majority of. the current operating expenses of 
the schools. 

These two basic sources of funds for the re- 
construction of the physical part of the school 
system came from two sources out of control of 
the state. The 1921 Assembly, in order to in- 
sure an adequate source of revenue for the 
school system, set aside or “ear-marked” certain 
sources of revenue for the school fund. Since 
there has been some change in these sources, 
only those which now go to the school fund will 
be here considered. 


The School-Fund Revenue 


The first source of money for the school fund 
is its endowment, consisting of investments 
worth about $2,000,000 and yielding about 
$75,000 a year. The second source is the fran- 
chise tax; that is, the tax levied upon corpora- 
tions which have Delaware charters. The yield 
of this tax has varied from $958,555 in 1925 to 
$5,177,583 in 1930. It has shown a tendency to 





The present article suggests the immense 
importance of stable sources of state revenue 
for education. The writer has made extensive 
studies of the Delaware situation and is the 
author of an important bulletin on the subject. 
— Editor. 
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increase with the increase in the corporate form 
of business, and it has fluctuated to some extent 
with the course of the business cycle. It is much 
the steadiest of the charter revenue coming to 
Delaware, for it is composed of the annual tax 
payments on corporations already organized 
under the laws of Delaware. 

The third source of school funds is the per- 
sonal income tax which has varied since 1925 
from $576,847 to $2,853,056 in 1931. Although 
income taxes have many merits, stability of 
yield is not one of them. About two thirds of 
this tax is paid by 10 per cent of the income 
taxpayers, and around half of the income is 
paid from capital gains on stock-market opera- 
tions. All the large taxpayers have homes in 
other states, and if they so desire can claim 
some other state as their residence and Dela- 
ware could not collect taxes from them. Then, 
too, their taxable income rises and falls with the 
stock market, and hence is very unstable. 

Enough has been said to show that the pres- 
ent income of the school system is very unstable. 
and that the yield of the funds is out of control 
of the state. When they diminish, how can the 
diminution be made up? It is not enough to 
say that the diminution can be made up by ap- 
propriations from the general fund, for that 
fund is even more dependent upon the charter 
revenue than is the school fund. If the sources 
of the general fund are diminished, it is likely 
that they will decrease before the school rev- 
enues do and the school fund will be called 
upon to support the general fund. 


The Alternative Source of School 
Revenue 


Then if the charter revenue fails, the only 
large source of tax revenues will be the real 
estate tax. Taking the year 1932, Table I shows 
by political subdivision the tax rate which 
would be necessary to pay the current operat- 
ing expenses and debt service upon the schools. 


county, $203,386: Total, $676,398. The neces- 
sary additional tax burden on Wilmington would 
have been, per 100 of assessed value, $0.1598; 
rural New Castle county, $0.2132; Kent county, 
$0.2558; and Sussex county $0.5295; an aver- 
age of $0.233. When these figures are added to 
the lines for present expenses, it is seen that the 
necessary tax levy per $100 of assessed value to 
support the 1932 school program would be for 
Wilmington, $1.4047; rural New Castle county, 
$1.2498; Kent county, $2.31; and Sussex coun- 
ty, $3.05. 

Anyone who is familiar with the State of 
Delaware knows that any such burden as is re- 
presented by Table I could not be sustained. 
Either the school system would have to be 
maintained on a very much less efficient basis 
or the tax rate upon real estate would be con- 
fiscatory. 

If the State of Delaware were able to pay 
only one third of the current expenses, and in 
view of the circumstances this seems high, in 
1932 it would have paid only $1,390,838, leav- 
ing $2,781,677 to be raised in the localities. This 
would amount to an average tax rate of 95.89 
cents per $100 of assessed value. Just how this 
tax rate could be distributed would be impos- 
sible to forecast, because the state would un- 
doubtedly adopt some scheme of tax equaliza- 
tion for school purposes as between localities. 
If it did not adopt some equalization scheme for 
levying school taxes, the tax rate for a 1932 
program in Sussex county would be about $1.68 
per $100 of assessed value. The 95.89 cents tax 
rate would be 1.27 times higher than the tax 
rate for county purposes in New Castle county, 
and 1.75 times higher than the tax rate in Kent, 
and 1.4 times higher than in Sussex. 

From these tax rates it would seem that, in 
view of the instability of the present taxes, the 
advisable thing to do would be to lay up a fund 
against a time in which the state’s income may 
be reduced by the elimination of these tax 
sources. If the localities ever have to assume a 
larger part of the school costs, the building costs 
will probably be the first in point of certainty 
which they will have to assume. That is, if the 
charter revenue falls off materially, whatever 
support the state is able to offer will almost cer- 
tainly be confined to current operating expenses. 
Then how will these splendid buildings be re- 


placed? And if the charter business, for any 


TABLE I 
Rural New 
Wilmington Castle Kent Sussex Total 

CINE RONG oi cares asaacasdn ass $ 1,585,528 $ 260,155 $ 288,686 $ 312,393 $ 2,446,762 
REE WR iicccssrccsarasess denseunses 406,571 220,686 515,030 1,142,287 
CER edit tawGi.caadaesasan iwi 57,049 90,921 56,402 103,836 308,208 
PUGNIOEL GUATIDULION cic cies esesswedes ‘| Ce 2,719 3,436 
WENN C5SG ai eae s Use eAsieeens 1,642,577 758,364 565,774 933,978 3,900,693 
pS LS re 142,668,369 79,629,121 29,385,440 38,410,778 290,093,708 

Current expenses per $100 assessed 
INN ksi ard tb bods wR hs Ges HOL 1.1513 9524 1.9254 2.4316 1.3446 
SE IN eA esis eadeenee sees : 133,595 67,039 38,146 33,460 272,240 
Debt service per $100 assessed value. . .0936 .0842 1298 0871 0938 
Total per $100 assessed value........ 1.2449 1.0366 2.0552 2.5187 1.4384 


An examination of Table I shows that the 
average tax burden for current expenses and 
debt service would be $1.44 per $100 of assessed 
value, varying from $1.04 in rural New Castle 
county to $2.52 in Sussex county. The figures 
are startling enough, but when it is remembered 
that the great majority of the buildings are 
gifts or were built by the state and upon which 
there is no debt service, the figures become more 
significant. If these districts had issued bonds to 
construct their own buildings and levied a tax 
to amortize them, the following additional 
amounts would have had to be raised each year: 
Wilmington, $228,048; rural New Castle coun- 
ty, $169,789; Kent county, $75,175; Sussex 
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reason, is materially decreased, even the im- 
mense good which may have been received from 
the past expenditure for good schools, the edu- 
cational system will be left in a sad plight by 
being unable to continue to offer the accustomed 
advantages. 


A Suggested Solution 


Then, in view of the uncertainty of the school 
revenues, it seems the part of wisdom for the 
state to make certain, as far as possible, while 
it yet has the opportunity, to lay the foundation 
for a permanent school fund. All who are inter- 
ested in the future of the schools will agree that 

(Concluded on Page 57) 
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A Protocol of Peace Between the Superintendent 


and His High-School Principal 


S. Joe Williams, Supt. of Schools, Duenweg, Mo. 


The superintendent and the inigh-school prin- 
cipal occupy somewhat enviable positions in the 
life of the ordinary American community. They 
are the accepted leaders in the matter of edu- 
cation and the potential leaders in culture, so- 
cial service, and citizenship. Yet this leadership 
is often disturbed by an interfraternal turmoil 
which threatens the very life of the enterprise 
in which they are both engaged. In some situa- 
tions the relations between these two men are 
strained almost beyond belief. The whole affair 
smacks of the grotesque. Tolerance is conspic- 
uous in its absence. Overbearance is the rule. 
Discontent prevails. It is the purpose of this 
article to discuss this problem and to suggest, 
somewhat haltingly, means by which the factors 
of the dispute may be palliated and their recur- 
rence averted. 

The writer is fully cognizant of the fact that 
there are many aspects of this problem, the dis- 
cussion of which is not within the province of 
this article. There is, for instance, the matter of 
social relations between the principal and the 
superintendent. These relations are of vast im- 
portance. They may be, and in many cases are, 
the added weight which tips the scales from 
contention to contentment; from friction to 
friendship. They are, however, too closely con- 
nected with the social virtues to find a place in 
the present discussion. They are rightly found 
in the same category with compatability, broad- 
mindedness, and social grace. We must confine 
our efforts to the professional relations. 

The writer is also conscious of the fact that 
this problem assumes an entirely different com- 
plexion in a town of 20,000 from that which it 
presents in a city of 500,000 with ten high 
schools. In some ways the problem is not even 
the same. Yet we find the same broad principles 
underlying each; each is susceptible to the same 
critical scrutiny; each admits of the same fun- 
damental analysis. It is hoped that the discus- 
sion will be broad enough to cover both and 
deep enough to permit both to find an applica- 
tion in it. The reader, however, must not be 
surprised to find himself thinking of towns 
rather than of cities as he reads. This feeling 
will arise from two easily discernible features: 
the fact that the writer has had professional 
experience only in towns; and the incontrover- 
tible fact that this is typically a town problem. 
When the “principal” becomes “principals” one 
of the largest single causes of the difficulty is 
removed. Paradoxical as it may seem, it is 
nevertheless true that, as the number of prin- 
cipals of a system increases, the friction be- 
tween them and the superintendent tends to 
decrease. When the personnel is multiplied the 
personal difficulties are divided. 


Harmony not the Universal Picture 


There are literally thousands of cases where 
the most pleasant relations exist between the 
superintendent and his high-school principal. 
The profession would present a dismal outlook 
if this were not true. The writer personally 
knows of a case where the very best of profes- 
sional as well as personal relations exist. The 
superintendent received his master’s degree 
from the University of Missouri some five years 
ago. His principal is taking work for his at the 
same institution now. Both men are actuated 
by the highest professional motives. They have 
the success of the school and the students at 
heart. The ambition of the principal, to use his 
own words, is, “to keep at least one jump ahead 





For more than a quarter century superintend- 
ents have waged a war for the recognition of 
their office and of their persons as chief executive 
of the school system. In all their campaigns com- 
paratively little attention has been given to the 
recognition of other executives in the school sys- 
tem —the business manager, the principals, etc. 
The present paper points out some of the dangers 
of failure to accept the high-school principal as a 
specialist with whom the superintendent must 
share many of his prerogatives and duties. 


—Editor. 
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of the superintendent in the matter of educa- 
tional thought.” The ambition of the superin- 
tendent, to use his own words, is, “to keep up 
with the principal and ahead of him if I can.” 
Harmony prevails and education is going for- 
ward. Every innovation is inventoried; every 
new departure is evaluated; every aim is under- 
stood; every duty is defined; and every plan is 
plotted. 

This is not the universal picture. There is 
abundant evidence that the professional ways 
of superintendent and principal do not always 
run in parallel paths of codperative endeavor. 
Too often they lead into fields of discontent to 
wander through rank growths of suspicion, prej- 
udice, and jealousy where they end in eventual 
obliteration. It is true that superintendents and 
principals who do not get along together get 
lost from each other and from their public. 
When they start looking for faults in each other, 
they often and justly end in looking for new 
positions. 

There are many cases where a superintendent 
and a high-school principal, both supposedly 
professional, cannot agree in matters of a com- 
mon school. In this place we find a superinten- 
dent who maintains that the principal refuses to 
accept responsibility for the conduct of his 
school while the principal just as vehemently 
maintains that the superintendent withholds the 
requisite authority. In that place, the principal 
does all of the work and the superintendent 
usurps all of the credit. At this town, the prin- 
cipal protests a state of affairs in which he is 
no more than a glorified clerk, while the super- 
intendent retorts that the school would be better 
off if the principal were indeed a clerk. At that 
town, the superintendent dictates every pro- 
cedure of the high school, however infinitesimal, 
while the principal grumbles. In still another 
community, the principal promulgates the 
broadest school policies, while the superinten- 
dent silently, but sullenly, remonstrates. 


Dark Side Needs Lighting 


These are not overdrawn generalities. The 
writer knows intimately a superintendent and a 
principal who find themselves in an almost ir- 
reconcilable situation. The principal wants to 
introduce sixty-minute periods on trial. The su- 
perintendent classes the idea as a fad. The su- 
perintendent wishes to introduce exploratory or 
finding courses. The principal “found” that 
there was no shoproom. The principal wants 
and deserves a raise in salary. The superintend- 
ent “discovered” the salary limit will not per- 
mit it. The superintendent wants mid-week 
basketball games on Tuesday night. The prin- 
cipal schedules them on Wednesday night. What 
the principal votes the superintendent vetoes. 
What the superintendent proposes, the principal 
protests. What a travesty in the name of educa- 
tion! 
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Let one consult men who are in close touch 
with considerable numbers of our schools if he 
doubts that such situations do exist and in com- 
paratively large numbers. He will find that they 
are far from unique. He will find, in fact, that 
they are far too frequent. In partial extenua- 
tion let it be said that they are not usually com- 
mon property. At least they are not freely dis- 
cussed in the communities where they flourish. 
The profession is not yet asinine enough to ad- 
vertise its eccentricities. 

The reader must not be surprised to find a 
preponderance of the discussion on the dark 
side of the problem as he reads this paper. It is 
the disagreeable places which represent the in- 
fection. It is they that challenge our attention. 
It is there that we need clearer thought. 

In view of the incontrovertible evidence, it 
must be apparent that there is need for clear- 
eyed and constructive thinking on this problem. 
What has brought this deplorable situation? 
Why cannot men actuated by common interests 
aid each other and contribute to the success of 
their common cause? Cubberley says, “The 
principal and the superintendent hold somewhat 
complementary positions in the administration 
of a system of public education.”? Why is it 
that these two officers so often fail at the task 
of complementing each other? Their vision too 
frequently becomes so clouded by mutual dis- 
trust that neither can see in the other a single 
exemplary motive or worthy movement. They 
not only fail to complement, but neither sees in 
the other anything to compliment. Why do two 
men, concerned with like problems, indeed both 
concerned with the same problem, allow them- 
selves to become so sunk in the mire of contro- 
versy that neither can discharge his fundamental 
function? What is wrong when they disgress 
from concord to contrariness; from amenity to 
unpleasantness; from mutual help to jealous 
hate? The purpose of this paper is to lead 
thought toward clarity on the subject and to 
direct thinking into some channel which will 


‘stimulate better minds than the writer’s to an 


eventual solution. 


A Problem Neglected 


The writer approaches this subject with trep- 
idation arising from the aversion consistently 
held for the problems by accepted authorities. 
A study of the Educational Index for the period 
from January, 1929, to June, 1933, reveals only 
five articles on this question. Of these five only 
one has a particular bearing on the problem as 
it pertains to the high-school principal. The 
other four refer specifically to the elementary- 
school head. The field of books and bulletins is 
no more fruitful. One authority fails to treat 
the subject directly. Another dismisses it with 
a single short paragraph. A third treats it only 
incidentally and devotes no regular section of 
his work to it. The reader will immediately 
think of Cubberley’s The Principal and His 
School,? previously referred to — but its view- 
point is that of the elementary-school principal. 
The writer examined many other current books 
bearing directly on the high school, without 
finding any comprehensive discussion of the 
problem. Indeed, in most cases, it was not even 
mentioned. 

In view of the existing lack of authoritative 
material, it will not be suprising to find the pres- 
ent treatment somewhat dogmatic. The reader 
is warned that he will find much opinion where 
he has every right to expect corroboration and 
many unsupported discussions where he should 
reasonably hope to find confirmation. This will 
not be so distasteful if he will remember that 


1Cubberley, E. P., The Principal and His School, Boston, 
1923, p. 19. 
20p. cit. 
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the purpose is to provoke thought rather than 
to prove a point; to clarify thinking rather than 
to crystallize opinion. 

The seat of difficulty in the matter, according 
to Dr. John Rufi of the University of Missouri, 
lies in four things: (1) too close intimacy be- 
tween the superintendent and the principal; (2) 
lack of professional training on the part of one 
or both; (3) serious and severe salary differ- 
ences between the two; (4) vagueness as to the 
duties of each. Before beginning the discussion 
of these points it will be well to reiterate that 
we can proceed only on the assumption that 
these two men have a professional outlook. Any 
other assumption leaves us at the whim of in- 
compatibility, jealousy, and pettiness, to say 
nothing of boorishness. Unless we eliminate 
such things from the discussion, this article de- 
generates into an essay on the social virtues. 


Where Absence Aids Harmony 


Our problem is the problem of the town 
school. There is one high school which contains 
the office of the superintendent. If not housed 
in the same building, the administrative offices 
adjoin the high school. The official homes of 
the two men are adjacent. Propinquity often 
leads to profitable friendship, but unless reén- 
forced by mutual respect close intimacy has a 
tendency to become irksome. Take two men of 
strong opinions, place them in juxtaposition day 
after day, and even small differences have a 
tendency to magnify themselves. When we are 
forced to surrender an opinion or forego a line 
of action which we hold dear, the thought may 
be very cruel for a few hours or even days. The 
pain is materially lessened if we are spared the 
sight of the one to whom we have been forced 
to surrender. When the adversaries are situated 
so that escape is impossible, the stage is set for 
a potential volcano. Calm, unhampered reason- 
ing is impossible; unwanted intrusion, one upon 
the other, is unavoidable; and, the mitigating 
blessing of absence is denied them. 

The professional school is not a panacea for 
all the professional “ills that flesh is heir to.” 
Nor is it a machine for the reshaping of human 
character. Take a mean, petty, disagreeable sol- 
dier, give him a commission and you may have 
a mean, petty, disagreeable officer. Take a jeal- 
ous, unsocial teacher, give him professional 
training and you may have a jealous, unsocial 
administrator. This does not lessen the fact that 
some characteristics are susceptible to training. 
Just as a four-year course at West Point will re- 
move an immense amount of uncouthness from 
the raw recruit, so will thorough training polish, 
professionally, the rough teacher. Give an indi- 
vidual training and the characteristics of his 
own nature which can be trained, will be. Ideals 
tend to become fixed habits; ideas translate 
themselves into action. Returning to the analogy 
of the soldier, if the training involves the learn- 
ing of certain formulas of conduct; if the train- 
ing demands the practice of certain modes of 
behavior; and, if these maxims are thoroughly 
taught, the result is an inevitable change. Our 
whole structure of training collapses unless we 
accept the fact that training trains. 

In our present discussion we are not so much 
concerned. with training of characteristics as 
with training of character and not so much with 
training of character as with building new con- 
cepts. We must assume that the professional 
schools are fulfilling their mission. Then we shall 
expect to find in the trained man all of the con- 
ceptions which training presupposes. Broadness 
of vision; an “overlook” of the other man’s job; 
a realization of his problems and a sympathy 
therewith; a new consciousness of his own field; 
a new perspective of the entire field — these are 
the fruits of training. Insofar as they permit 
of acquisition, we shall expect to find them in 
our trained men. The hypothesis is still im- 
pregnable; professionally trained men think 
professionally. It is readily granted that profes- 
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MOBILIZE! 





Social agencies of every kind are mobilizing 
this winter for bigger service to the communities 
where they labor. Will the schools accept the 
challenge of large enrollments and less funds, 
greater difficulties and more demands from the 
public to supply a more efficient type of education? 


sional thought is not the dynamo of professional 
action. It is, however, easily concluded that the 
ordinary man will not be so inconsistent as to 
think professionally and act otherwise. 


Danger of Service to Mammon 


The superintendent is the accepted head of 
the schools. He is in constant contact with the 
board of education. He has many opportunities 
to magnify himself, consciously and otherwise, 
to members of it. It is easily understandable 
that his zeal for personal advancement may 
overshadow his judgment and that the good of 
the schools may be lost sight of in personal ex- 
altation. The temptation in this direction is 
great. Only the efficient and far-sighted super- 
intendent escapes the insiduous influence of this 
service to Mammon. The most important lieu- 
tenant in the superintendent’s army is his high- 
school principal. More often than not, the prin- 
cipal is as well trained and efficiently experi- 
enced as the superintendent himself. Modern 
educational theory is thrusting this demand 
upon our schools. One of the most spectacular, 
if not the most important, divisions of the su- 
perintendent’s legions is in his hands. The su- 
perintendent should appraise the principal and 
see that he is compensated in proportion to his 
appraised value. The wise superintendent ad- 
justs salaries to a scale commensurate with serv- 
ices rendered. Any other basis is shaky indeed 
and leaves an unmortared stone in the very 
foundation of his organizational edifice. 

The fault of undefined duties shades rapidly 
into that of lack of training already discussed. 
More often than not, the real reason duties are 
not fully defined is that they are not clearly 
understood. The trained superintendent and the 
trained principal know their respective duties. 
Any number of good books enumerate them in 
minute detail. The fault of not carefully defin- 
ing them amounts almost to criminal negligence. 
None are so stupid as the deliberately stupid. 
An ounce of understanding applied early may 
save a ton of complications later. 

The superintendent may have worked many 
years as high-school principal. Parenthetically, 
this practice of promoting high-school princi- 
pals to the superintendency may be one of the 
glaring faults of American education. Since man 
has forever cherished his brain children and will 
forever continue to guard jealously the works 
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of his hands, the superintendent is reluctant to 
surrender his work to a stranger. The situation 
is not impossible. The principal respects such a 
man and his feeling. He is willing to bide his 
time and to gradually wean his charge away 
from its former guardian. Fortified by a perfect 
understanding, the transfer becomes painless 
and natural; motivated by demanded rights, it 
becomes abortive and cruel. Again, the super- 
intendent wishes the principal to assume more 
responsibility for the activities of his school. 
This is a legitimate expectation. Wise is he who 
sees that this is possible only by the delegation 
of the concomitant authority. Wiser still is he 
who makes his own colleague see it. We might 
go through the entire list of prerogatives of the 
principal and the superintendent. Each assumes 
the proportions of an Olympus when seen 
through the eyes of a thwarted purpose, but 
fades to the significance of a worm cast when 
viewed from the perspective of understanding 
and sympathy. Mutual respect grows. If it is 
conceived in training, born of understanding, 
and reared in confidence and trust, it becomes 
a dominant factor in the lives of its sponsors 
and a power for good in their school and com- 
munity. 


The Principal’s Growing Importance 


A factor which clouds rather than clarifies the 
issue is the failure of the superintendent to real- 
ize the unique and highly strategic position of 
the modern high-school principal. It will not be 
necessary to bore the reader with a history of 
the rise of the principalship. It will be well, 
however, for him to keep in mind the develop- 
ments which have changed the principal from a 
schoolmaster into a highly trained technician in 
secondary education; from a clerk-teacher into 
a social engineer. The very character of his in- 
stitution stamps him as the aid-de-camp of his 
superintendent. The high school is the crown- 
ing educational achievement of the community; 
the prestige of its executive is not unfelt by its 
patrons. This patronage is the community, since 
the high school draws from every section of the 
town and from every stratum of its society. 
America’s educational ideal is changing. Its min- 
imal requirement but recently was an eighth- 
grade schooling. Rapidly public opinion is pyr- 
amiding this demand to include high-school 
graduation. The high school must and does as- 
sume the responsibility of the finishing effort. 
The principal is the master finisher. His pupils 
are old enough to carry home mature ideas and 
ideals. He has but to influence adolescent and 
post-adolescent youth and wait for it to carry 
home the influence where it will be popularized. 
He has but to furnish the leaven and it will per- 
meate the life of the town. His pupils are at the 
time in life when their actions and activities are 
news. These activities usurp the front page al- 
most to the exclusion of the activities of their 
younger brothers and sisters of the grades. The 
principal shares in this forced magnification. 
Even in public relations, the principal has come 
to take his place as the associate rather than the 
subordinate of the superintendent. 

The writer has no intention of disparaging 
the superintendent or his work. The impulse is 
irresistible, however, to sound a warning that he 
must consider the changed and changing status 
of his chief lieutenant before he wounds himself 
in blindly charging the wall of public opinion. 

Policy is another aspect of “undefined duties” 
which demands attention. It will not be neces- 
sary, nor even expedient, to trace the word 
“policy” through all of its various shades of 
meaning. Instead, let us arbitrarily fix a defini- 
tion which will be acceptable to at least the 
majority of the readers of this article. Policies 
are the guiding principles for the accomplishing 
of definite aims and purposes. Whose aims and 
whose purposes? Since the superintendent is the 
accepted head of the schools, all aims and pur- 
poses contingent upon his control of the schools 
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as a whole have their origin in him. As a nat- 
ural corollary, he frames the policies for attain- 
ing those aims and purposes. Any other hypoth- 
esis is both absurd and ridiculous. Further- 
more, any policy of any integral part of his sys- 
tem must harmonize with these broad policies. 
When considered alone, the principal’s policies 
are but “sounding brass and tinkling cymbal” 
but when tuned and harmonized with those of 
the school system as a whole, they contribute 
their part in rendering the symphony of success. 


The Recognized Chief Operator 

On the other hand, the principal is responsible 
for his own division. Its aims are his aims inso- 
far as they do not conflict with the aims of the 
system. His policies are his own, provided al- 
ways, that they are consistent with the larger 
policies of the superintendent. They are of his 
making. He proposes them; he promotes them; 
he proves them. The wise principal makes sure 
that his policies are in complete accord with the 
policies of the school. He is quick to alter them 
or to accept any suggestions for them. He read- 
ily acquiesces to any intimated change. But he 
and the superintendent must realize that, in the 
final analysis, his policies are his and he must 
rest his case upon them. 

Perhaps the major difficulties will arise from 
those policies which are on the border line mark- 
ing the division between principal and superin- 
tendent. In this category will be found such mat- 
ters of policy as those relating to the articula- 
tion with higher and lower schools. In all such 
cases the merits must be studied individually 
and carefully. If there is any chance that the 
principal may be encroaching on the superin- 
tendent, he will do well to proceed with utmost 
caution. It is infinitely better to surrender an 
unstated opinion than to retract an avowed 
policy. It is far more profitable to forego even 
a firm conviction than to lead a fight, no matter 
how valiantly, in a cause foredoomed to failure. 

In the administration of the high school no 
other thought is tenable save that which places 
the principal in full command. The principal 
must seek authority and having found it, must 
accept the subsequent responsibility. E. E. 
Oberholtzer gives the cue for the principal’s en- 
trance when he says: “But, none the less, in his 
field of service the principal has become the 
recognized chief operator of the educational pro- 
gram.’* The principal and the superintendent 
will both do well to remember this designation. 
To the principal the knowledge should act as a 
deterrent in balancing his judgments and deci- 
sions. “Chief operator” does suppose an undi- 
vided authority in his own field, but no stretch 
of the imagination can make the term synony- 
mous with manager as used in the business world. 
For the superintendent the significance lies in 
the meaning of the term as distinct from clerk 
or menial. There should be no doubt in the mind 
of either as to who is in charge of the high 
school. The superintendent surrenders the high 
school to the principal. The principal adminis- 
ters it in the light of the best educational prac- 
tice. The superintendent remains the unseen and 
even unsuspected balance wheel. The principal 
shoulders the blame and carries the responsibil- 
ity. The wise superintendent selects a competent 
principal. The efficient principal justifies the 
selection. The principal accepts the credit for 
the success of the high school, but the superin- 
tendent shares such success through the prin- 
cipal. 


Teachers and the Teaching Product 


In the matter of selecting teachers, H. L. Mil- 
ler says: “‘To be charged with the responsibility 
for securing tangible results without a voice in 
the selection of the most important agency in 
education is absurd in theory and disastrous in 


’Oberholtzer, E. E., “The Superintendent and the Principal,’ 
Proceedings of the 69th Annual Meeting, Vol. 69. National Edu- 
cation Association, 1931, p. 144. 
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practice.”* The law provides the manner in 
which the teachers shall be elected. That duty 
is with the board of education. The best admin- 
istrative practice also prescribes that the super- 
intendent shall nominate the teachers to be 
elected. The principal should wish it so. He is 
thereby relieved of the outright responsibility 
of actually employing teachers. However, he 
cannot be ignored in this vital question. He de- 
serves to have a voice in the selection of his corps 
of subordinates. They are responsible to him and 
their work must measure up to his criteria. The 
principal must have the unquestioned loyalty of 
his cohorts, and the ultimate loyalty of an em- 
ployee can never be fully divorced from the em- 
ploying agent. The axiom in life, “He who fires 
me may boss me, and he who hires me may com- 
mand me” applies equally well to the profes- 
sion. The principal must have a very large and 
a very real part in the selection of his teachers. 
He recommends them; the superintendent nom- 
inates them; the board employs them. 

The principal is more than partly judged by 
his product. This is consistent with the philos- 
ophy of the layman and of the expert. The 
world has no patience with the ‘“‘chief operator” 
who produces shoddy work. Nor will it condone 
the mechanic who permits an inferior product to 
bear the “check” of his shop. The hall mark of 
the high-school graduate is the stamp of ap- 
proval of the principal. The principal’s working 
capital is represented in substance by his staff, 
his students, and his studies. After all, pupils 
must be taught subjects in classes managed by 
teachers. The pupil is here and the principal can 
do little to improve his innate capacities. The 
teachers the principal has recommended. In all 
consistency he should be allowed to select his 
courses. This he must do after a careful survey 
of his school and his community. Since the 
broad aims of education in the town are culmi- 
nated in the high school, he should submit his 
plans to the superintendent for approval. In so 
important a matter as the road map of learning 
which is to guide pupils to the city of educa- 
tion, the principal should not work alone. The 
wise superintendent gives suggestions from the 
viewpoint of a corroborator rather than as a col- 
laborator. The principal devises his curricula 
and prepares his courses of study; the superin- 
tendent evaluates and approves them. 

In the matter of the supervision of instruc- 
tion, the same broad principles apply. The prin- 
cipal must answer for the type and efficiency of 
teaching in his building. He is the connoisseur 
whose professional tastes must be appeased. He 
must bear the full responsibility; let him man- 
age the machinery of production. 


The Principal’s Initiative 


This is not a problem admitting of universal 
solution. Each locality offers a new set of com- 
plicating factors, not the least of which is the 
individuality of the men involved. It may be 
possible, however, to offer some characteristics 
of an ideal situation. Koos must have had this 
in mind when he said: “If the high school is to 
render the high type of social service which we 
are coming to demand of it, the principal must 
be clothed with initiative not only along lines 
like ordinary disciplinary control, making the 
class schedule, and keeping the records and 
making reports but also in the more vital rela- 


‘Johnston, Charles Hughes, and others, The Modern High 
School. New York, 1914, p. 362. 
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The entire object of pure education is to 
make people not merely do the right things, 
but enjoy the right things; not merely indus- 
trious, but to love industry; not merely 
learned but to love knowledge; not merely 
pure, but to love purity; not merely just, but 
to hunger and thirst after justice.— John 
Ruskin. 
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tions like selecting new teachers, planning 
courses of study, visiting classes for supervisory 
purposes and selecting equipment.”* 

In the ideal situation, there are two experts 
in the respective fields of secondary education 
and city school administration. They are equally 
well grounded in training. They are thoroughly 
imbued with the all-pervading dye of highest 
professional ideals and ethics. Each recognizes 
and respects the prerogatives of the other. Each 
has certain inalienable rights which he exercises, - 
not at the expense but at the insistence of the 
other. There will be times when the abandon- 
ment of some of these rights will be both expe- 
dient and incumbent. At these times our men will 
realize that right is far more to be desired than 
mere rights. Complete assurance demands that 
each possess the social qualities which will make 
personal relations profitable and congenial. . 

Each man has a sphere of duties which are 
peculiar to his position and which exclude the 
other. Each has a sphere of overlapping func- 
tions where he must make room for the action 
and opinion of the other. Graphically represent- 
ed, these spheres of duties might take the form 
of two eccentric circles representing respectively 
the duties of each man. The circumferences of 
these circles would intersect or overlap, making 
a segment of concurrent functions. If the figure 
were actually drawn, this segment of intersec- 
tion would be painted red since it is the danger 
zone. Each man moves in the free portion of his 
circle with perfect equanimity, but he ap- 
proaches the danger zone with the utmost cau- 
tion. Here his every sense must be alert to catch 
the first intimation of resentment or protest on 
the part of his colleague. Or, to use another an- 
alogy, here are the points of friction. The only 
lubricant which will reduce the grind leading to 
disintegration is the oil of understanding. The 
fool perishes by his own folly, but the wise man 
anticipates his difficulties. Our administrators 
must be swift to foresee these points of friction 
and slow to aggravate their workings. Once the 
points of friction are discovered, only the very 
foolish or very stubborn will neglect to apply 
the lubricant. The principal must take the lead 
in seeking the conference which converts itself 
into the oil of mutual understanding. Since the 
superintendent is the accepted chief, the burden 
of perfect accord must rest primarily with the 
principal. 


The Ultimate Mutual Respect 


In the matter of prerogatives, each will realize 
that the other has certain rights which are in- 
violable. Each has an inner shrine, a sort of 
sanctum sanctorum from which the other is ex- 
cluded. Each respects the sanctity of the rites 
performed therein. It is as unthinkable for the 
principal to stumble awkwardly into the super- 
intendent’s inalienable right of exclusive contact 
with the board as for the superintendent to 
blunder cloutishly into the principal’s plan of 
supervision in his own building. To know what 
and what not to do is imperative; to fail to act 
accordingly is insufferable. 

Finally, let it be said that the wise man pre- 
pares his edifice before the first cloud appears. 
The principal needs to study the situation assid- 
uously from the first contact he has with the su- 
perintendent. When the storm bursts the only 
remedy is to set pans under the drips and pray 
for it to subside. We cannot prevent rain by 
merely wishing it not to come. The wary builds 
his house on the firm foundation of a compe- 
tent training; he constructs it from the stones 
of perfect understanding; he plasters it with 
smiling deference; he covers it with an all-in- 
clusive charity of deed and thought. Then when 
the rain comes, if come it must, he may sit com- 
fortably within, secure in the knowledge that 
no matter how wild the wind or how Thorlike 
the thunder he is safe and dry. 


5SKoos, Leonard V., The High School Principal. Boston, 1924, 
pp. 115-16. 





SALARIES of Teachers in Cities: 1922-23 to 1932-33 


Russell L. C. Butsch, 


The most complete and exhaustive studies of 
teachers’ salaries in the United States have been 
made by the Research Division of the National 
Education Association. Although earlier studies 

_had been made of salaries in certain groups of 
selected cities, the first really extensive inves- 
tigation was reported in a Research Bulletin is- 
sued in May, 1923, for the school year 1922- 
23. Since that time one issue of the Research 
Bulletin every biennium has been reserved to 
report the results of a similar study. The fact 
that these reports have been, in general, rather 
highly standardized, containing similar data 
presented in similar form, makes possible cer- 
tain very illuminating comparisons. 

One type of data which has appeared in six 
reports, covering every second year from 1922- 
23 to 1932-33, is that of the median salary paid 
to various types of school employees in cities of 
certain population groups. The salaries of ele- 
mentary-school, junior-high-school, and senior- 
high-school teachers have been selected here for 
further intensive study. In Table I the median 
salaries of these three classes of teachers, in 
cities of the five population groups included, 
have been collected from the six issues of the 
Research Bulletin. An examination of this table 
indicates several rather important trends. Sal- 
aries of teachers in cities have varied from year 
to year; they have varied according to the type 
of school in which the teacher is employed; and 
they have varied according to the size of the 


TABLE I. Median Salaries Paid Elementary- 
School, Junior-High-School, and Senior-High- 
School Teachers in Cities of Various Sizes from 
1922-23 to 1932-33 





Over 30,000 to 10,000 to 5,000 to 2,500.to 
Year 100,000 100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 
Elementary School 
1922-23 $1,876 $1,467 $1,277. $1,200 $1,105 
1924-25 1,968 1,528 1,354 1,231 1,129 
1926-27 2,008 1,565 1,381 1,281 1,176 
1928-29 2,063 .1,607 1,415 1,342 1,212 
1930-31 2,118 1,609 1,428 1,303 1,162 
1932-33 1,947 1,526 1,360 1.217 1,089 
Junior High School 
1922-23 2,136 1,665 1,439 1,370 Lail 
1924-25 2,220 1,706 1,534 1,373 1,307 
1926-27 2,213 1,804 1,575 1,440 1,346 
1928-29 2,348 1,843 1,634 1,528 1,399 
1930-31 2,348 1,860 1,619 1,494 1,360 
1932-33 1,204 1,761 1,525 1,376 1,270 
Senior High School 
1922-23 2,487 1,917 1,670 1,567 1,469 
1924-25 2,536 2,000 4,737 1,617 1,491 
1926-27 2,583 2,060 1,803 1,671 1,550 
1928-29 2,680 2,120 1,869 1,729 1,584 
1930-31 2,731 2,111 1,876 1,692 1,547 
1932-33 2,479 1,994 1,747 1,575 1,429 


city. The exact nature of these relationships in 
quantitative terms is not, however, obvious from 
Table I alone. For that reason additional tables 


have been prepared, based on the data of this 
table. 
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Salary Trends from 1922-23 to 1932-33 


In order to observe more readily the trends 
of salaries during this period, each median given 
in Table I has been divided by the median for 
the same class of teachers in the same popula- 
tion group for 1922-23. The resulting indexes 
of salary, with 1922-23 as a base, are presented 
in Table II. It is clear from this table that the 
salaries of elementary-school and senior-high- 
school teachers in the largest cities — those of 
over 100,000 population — increased consis- 
tently until 1930-31. This is also true of junior- 
high-school teachers in the next population 
group — 30,000 to 100,000. In two other cases 
the salary remained the same in 1930-31 as it 
was in 1928-29. In all other cases the decrease 
in median salary began in 1930-31. All medians 
were very much lower in 1932-33. The smallest 
population group shows for all three types of 
teachers a lower salary in 1932-33 than in 
1922-23. This is also the case for senior-high- 
school teachers in cities of the largest popula- 
tion class. A large part of the decrease in 1930— 
31 is undoubtedly due to a reclassification of 
some cities in each population group, on the 
basis of the 1930 census. But the decreases of 
1932-33 cannot be accounted for in that way. 


Trends of Purchasing Power of Salaries 


Interesting and important as these compar- 
isons of actual salaries may be, of still greater 
significance are comparisons of the real purchas- 
ing power of the salaries. To make possible such 


TABLE II. Index of Median Salaries Paid Elemen- 
tary-School, Junior-High-School, and  Senior- 
High-School Teachers in Cities of Various Sizes, 
from 1922-23 to 1932-33 (1922-23 = 100) 

Over 30,000to 10,000to 5,000to 2,500 to 








Year 100,000 100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 
Elementary School 
1922-23 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1924-25 104.9 104.1 106.0 102.6 102.2 
1926-27 107.0 106.6 108.1 106.7 106.4 
1928-29 110.0 109.6 110.8 111.6 109.7 
1930-31 112.9 109.6 111.6 108.8 105.2 
1932-33 103.8 104.0 106.5 101.4 98.6 
Junior High School 
1922-23 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1925-25 104.0 102.4 106.6 100.2 102.8 
1926-27 103.6 108.3 109.4 105.1 105.9 
1928-29 109.9 110.7 113.6 121.5 110.1 
1930-31 109.9 111.7 112.5 109.1 106.5 
1932-33 103.2 105.7 106.0 100.4 99.9 
Senior High School 
1922-23 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1924-25 101.7 104.3 104.0 103.2 101.5 
1926-27 103.6 107.4 108.0 106.6 105.5 
1928-29 107.5 110.7 111.9 110.3 107.8 
1930-31 109.5 110.1 112.3 108.0 105.3 
1932-33 99.4 104.0 104.6 100.5 97.5 





comparisons, the data of Table II were changed 
to indexes of real purchasing power through the 
use of the index of the cost of living prepared 
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FIG. 2. Percentage Distributions of Salaries Paid to Junior- 
High-School Teachers in Cities of the Various 


Population Groups in 1926-27. 
20 





by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor. These are pub- 
lished, in general, twice a year, in June and in 
December. Since teachers’ salaries usually cover 
the period from September to May or June, the 
December index, falling near the middle of the 
school year, appeared to be more suitable than 
the June index. The index numbers for Decem- 
ber of the years involved were found to be as 
follows: 


III EEE 8 5.505-S04-sanliaaneaiecdisaeuaawanes 169.5 
SER IE, g yreksos 4: LdS Kea SR AWE AS TER 172.5 
EN 56 66555 gh ceo SaI ERRATA 175.6 
TE IN oad doy at savshacs tev ecwt ane aa REL ‘71,3 
MIBONINIIND, TORO) oii 550 s:0%0 008 cod os eeswawan 160.7 
NI MI 0555, 614.5 alo ora pia Hard SAR Aaa EG RI 132.1 


These are all computed from the base year 1913, 
which is set at 100.0. In order to retain the data 
in a form similar to that of Table II, these index 
numbers were first reduced to 1922 as a base. 
The procedure used may be illustrated as fol- 
lows: The index for December, 1928 — 171.3 
—was divided by that for December, 1922 — 
169.5. The result index on 1922 as a base was 
found to be 101.05. This number was divided 
into the index of salaries of elementary-school 
teachers in cities of over 100,000 for 1928-29, 
which was (from Table II) 110.0. The result- 
ing index 108.8 was taken as the real purchas- 
ing power of salaries of teachers of this class in 
this population group for 1928-29. Each of the 
items in Table II were so treated. The resulting 
indexes are presented in Table III. 

When Table III is examined, a much different 
picture of salary trends is obtained than could 





TABLE III. Index of Purchasing Power of Median 
Salaries Paid Elementary-School, Junior-High- 
School, and Senior-High-School Teachers in 
Cities of Various Sizes, from 1922-23 to 1932-33 
(1922-23 = 100) 


Over 30,000to 10,000to 5,000 to 2,500 to 
Year 100,000 100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 
Elementary School 
1922-23 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1924-25 103.1 102.3 104.2 100.8 100.4 
1926-27 103.4 103.0 104.4 103.0 102.8 
1928-29 108.8 108.5 109.6 110.7 108.5 
1930-31 114.5 111.2 113.4 110.4 106.7 
1932--33 133.2 133.4 136.6 130.1 126.5 
Junior High School 
1922-23 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1924-25 102.2 100.7 104.8 98.5 101.1 
1926-27 100.0 104.6 105.7 101.5 102.2 
1928-29 108.8 109.5 112.4 110.4 109.0 
1930-31 111.5 113.3 114.1 110.7 108.0 
1932-33 132.4 135;7 136.0 128.9 128.2 
Senior High School 
1922-23 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1924-25 100.0 102.5 102.2 101.4 99.7 
1926-27 100.0 103.8 104.2 103.0 101.9 
1928-29 106.4 109.4 110.8 109.2 106.7 
1930-31 111.1 111.8 114.0 109.5 106.8 
1932-33 127.6 133.4 134.2 129.0 125.0 





be inferred from Table II. It is observed that a 
large share of the supposed increases in median 
salaries up through 1926-27 was really used in 
meeting rising living costs. This is especially 
true in the smaller communities, and in the 
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FIG. 3. Percentage Distributions a Salaries Paid to Senior- 
High-School Teachers in Cities of the Various 
Population Groups in 1926-27. 
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FIG. 4. Percentage Distributions of Salaries Paid to Elementary- 
School Teachers in Cities of from 5,000 to 100,000 
Population in 1922-23, 1926-27, and 1930-31. 


cases of the junior-high-school and senior-high- 
school teachers in the largest population group. 
On the other hand, the apparently decreased 
salaries in 1930-31 actually represented a very 
material increase in purchasing power in most 
cases. The only serious exceptions are found in 
the two smallest population groups. In spite of 
the very serious decreases in median salaries in 
1932-33, the net result for this year was the 
first really important increase in purchasing 
power of salaries of all types of teachers in all 
classes of cities. In a majority of cases the pur- 
chasing power of salaries, as defined by this in- 
dex, is over 30 per cent higher in 1932-33 than 
in 1922-23. In no case is it less than 25 per cent 
higher. 


Comparison of Salaries Paid to Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Teachers 


Another important type of comparison which 
can be made on the basis of the data presented 
in Table I is that of the relative amounts of the 
salaries paid to teachers in the three grades of 
schools. In order that these comparisons may be 
readily observed, the data of Table IV have 
been computed. In each case the median salary 
paid to junior-high-school teachers and senior- 
high-school teachers in any population group 
for each year has been divided by the median 
reported for elementary teachers for the same 
population group for the same year. The results 
are in the form of ratios or index numbers, with 
median salary of elementary teachers equal to 
100.0. Thus it is found that when the median 
salary of junior-high-school teachers in cities of 
over 100,000 population in 1922-23 is divided 


TABLE IV. Index of Median Salaries Paid Junior- 
High-School and Senior-High-School Teachers, in 
Terms of Median Salaries Paid Elementary- 
School Teachers, in Cities of Various Sizes, from 
1922-23 to 1932-33 
The Median Salary Reported for Elementary Teach- 

ers in the Same Population Group for the Same Year is 

Taken as 100. 





30,000 10,000 5,000 2,500 
Over to to to to 
Year 100,000 100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 Ave. 
Junior High School 
1922-23 113.9 113.5 112.7 1141 1150 113.8 
1924-25 112.8 111.7 1133 1116 1158 113.0 
1926-27. 110.5 115.3 1140 112.4 1144 113.3 
1928-29 113.8 114.5 115.5 113.8 115.4 114.6 
1930-31 111.1 1166 113.4 114.7) 1170 114.6 
1932-33 113.2 115.4 112.1 113.1 1166 114.1 
Average 112.6 114.5 113.5 113.3 115.7 113.9 
Senior High School 
1922-23 132.9 130.7 1308 130.6 133.0 131.6 
1924-25 1288 130.9 128.3 131.3 133.1 130.5 
1926-27 1286 131.0 130.6 131.5 131.8 130.7 
1928-29 129.9 131.8 132.1 1288 130.7 130.7 
1930-31 129.0 131.2 131.4 129.8 133.1 130.7 
1932-33 127.3 130.88 128.5 129.4 131.5 129.5 
Average 129.4 1 31. 1 130.3 130.2 132.2 130.6 





by the median salary of elementary- ry-school 
teachers in the same group for the same year, 
the ratio is 113.9. In other words, the median 
is 13.9 per cent higher for junior-high-school 
teachers than for elementary-school teachers. 
The remainder of the table is to be read in the 
same manner. 

When Table IV is examined closely, certain 
very striking similarities stand out very ob- 
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5. Percentage Distributions of Salaries Paid to Junior- 


viously. Thus it is found thatthe ratios for 
junior-high-school teachers in all cases cluster 
very closely around 114.0. In the largest popula- 
tion group this ratio is somewhat lower, and in 
the smallest population group it is somewhat 
higher. But the uniformity of the figures is so 
remarkable that they must be taken to have 
some significance. There is apparent a slight 
tendency for the ratio to increase during the 
ten-year period involved. But in general one 
may say that junior-high-school teachers have 
been paid about 14 per cent more than elemen- 
tary-school teachers. 

A similarly striking agreement is found in the 
ratios for senior-high-school teachers. In this 
case the conclusion is that these teachers are 
paid from 30 to 31 per cent more than are ele- 
mentary-school teachers in the same population 
groups. Again, the ratio is slightly lower for the 
largest population class, and somewhat higher 
in the smallest population group. Contrary to 
the trend in junior-high-school salaries, the 
senior-high-school ratios are seen to decrease 
slightly during the ten-year period. 


Comparison of Salaries Paid in Cities 
of Different Sizes 


Another important comparison which may be 
made on the basis of the data in Table I is that 
of the median salaries paid in cities in the 
various population groups. Each item in Table 
I has been divided by the median salary re- 
ported for cities of from 2,500 to 5,000 popula- 
tion for the same year. The resulting ratios are 
presented in Table V. Thus the first item in the 
table shows that for the year 1922-23 the ratio 
between the median salary of elementary teach- 
ers in cities of over 100,000 population and 
that of elementary teachers in cities of from 
2,500 to 5,000 population was 169.8 to 100.0. 
In other words, the median salary in the largest 
population group was 69.8 per cent higher for 
that type of teacher than in the smallest popula- 
tion group. The remaining items of the table 
are to be read in a similar manner. 

An examination of Table V indicates very 
clearly that the median salaries in these five 
population groups are entirely distinct. The 
most surprising fact is the very close agreement 
for any particular year in the ratios for the three 
types of teachers. Another outstanding general- 
ization to be obtained from the table is that the 
ratios have tended to increase during the ten- 
year period. In other words, the salary differ- 
entials in larger cities over the smallest popula- 
tion group have tended to become greater. The 
last section of the table, headed “All Teachers,” 
was obtained by averaging the ratios for the 
three types of teachers, and is not a set of true 
averages taking into consideration the number 
of teachers in each group. One might summarize 
this table as follows: During the period 1922- 
23 to 1932-33 teachers in cities of over 100,000 
population were paid from 69 to 75 per cent 
more than teachers in cities of 2,500 to 5.000 
population; in cities of from 30,000 to 100,000 
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FIG. 6. Percentage Distributions of Salaries Paid to Senior- 
High-School Teachers in Cities of from 5,000 to 109,000 
Population in 1922-23, 1926-27, and 1930-31. 


TABLE V. Index of Median Salaries Paid Elemen- 
tary-School, Junior-High-School, and Senior-High- 
School Teachers in Cities of Various Sizes, in 
Terms of Salaries Paid Teachers in the Same 
Types of Schools in Cities of the Population 
Group, 2,500 to 5,000, from 1922-23 to 1932-33 


Over 30,000 to 10,000 to 5,000 to 2,500 to 
Year 100,000 100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 
Elementary School 
1922-23 169.8 132.8 115.6 108.6 100.0 
1924-25 174.4 135.3 119.9 109.5 100.0 
1926-27 170.7 133.0 117.4 108.9 100.0 
1928-29 170.2 132.7 116.7 110.6 100.0 
1930-31 182.2 138.4 122.9 132.1 100.0 
1932-33 1738.9 140.1 124.9 111.7 100.0 
Junior High School 
1922-23 168.1 131.0 113.2 107.8 100.0 
1924-25 168.9 130.6 117.4 105.1 100.0 
1926-27 164.4 134.0 117.0 107.0 100.0 
1928-29 167.7 130.5 116.8 109.2 100.0 
1930-31 172.7 136.8 119.0 109.8 100.0 
1932-33 173.6 138.6 120.1 108.3 100.0 
Senior High School 
1922-23 169.6 130.5 113.7 106.6 100.0 
1924-25 170.1 134.1 116.4 108.4 100.0 
1926-27 166.6 132.9 116.3 107.8 100.0 
1928-29 169.1 133.8 118.2 109.1 100.0 
1930-31 176.6 136.5 424.3 109.4 100.0 
1932-33 Lisa 139.2 121.9 110.0 100.0 
All Teachers 
1922-23 169.2 131.4 114.2 107.7 100.0 
1924-25 171.1 133.3 117.9 107.7 100.0 
1926-27 167.2 133.3 116.9 107.9 100.0 
1928-29 169.0 132.3 117.2 109.6 100.0 
1930-31 177.2 137.2 121.1 110.4 100.0 
1932-33 17331 139.3 122.3 110.0 100.0 





the trend was from 31 to 39 per cent: in cities 
in the 10,000 to 30,000 population group, it was 
from 14 to 22 per cent; in cities of from 5,000 
to 10,000, it was from 8 to 10 per cent. 


Distribution of Salaries 


While a measure of central tendency, such as 
the median, provides a valuable basis of com- 
parison between groups, it does not by any 
means give a complete picture of the situation. 
In order to describe adequately the status of 
salaries paid to various types of teachers in the 
different population groups in the years covered 
by the reports, it is desirable to examine also 
the distribution of salaries. From the distribu- 
tions furnished in the Research Bulletins, per- 
centage distributions have been prepared. It was 
felt that the use of such distributions would 
make the matter of comparison much simpler, 
as all sets of data are thereby reduced to a sim- 
ilar basis. 


Salaries Paid in the Various Population 
Groups 


The first comparison to be made is that be- 
tween cities of various sizes. The year 1926-27 
was selected for this study. At that time living 
costs had been fairly stable for about four years 
and the country was in a prosperous condition, 
but the excessive boom period preceding the 
depression of 1929 was not yet well under way. 
The year 1926 also has been set up by some 
economists as the standard at which it would be 
desirable to reéstablish price levels. It was de- 
cided, therefore, that this year would be fairly 
representative. Figures 1, 2, and 3 represent the 
percentage distributions of salaries paid to ele- 
mentary-school, junior-high-school, and senior- 
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School, Junior-High-School, and Senior-High-School 
Teachers in 1922-23. 


FIG. 


high-school teachers, respectively, in the various 
population groups. 

Several outstanding characteristics of the 
curves may be observed. The curve for cities of 
over 100,000 population in each case is seen to 
be decidedly different from those for other pop- 
ulation groups. The great irregularity of the 
curve in each case is due mainly to the inclu- 
sion of data for New York City. This introduces 
a large body of teachers who are paid salaries 
entirely out of proportion to those paid in other 
cities. Some overlapping is found in the case of 
all sets of curves. Thus a considerable number 
of teachers in cities of from 2,500 to 5,000 pop- 
ulation are paid as much as teachers in cities of 
over 100,000. Between other groups the degree 
of overlap is much greater. It is evident that 
the salary received by an individual teacher is 
dependent on other factors in addition to the 
size of the city. However, it is true that the 
larger the city the greater the probability of re- 
ceiving a higher salary. 


Changes in the Distribution of Salaries 
Paid from 1922-23 to 1930-31 


In order to discover what changes had taken 
place in the distributions of salaries over a 
period of years, the data [shown in Figures 4, 
5, and 6] were prepared. Since, as has been 
noted, considerable irregularity is found in the 
curves for cities of over 100,000 population, 
these were omitted. The smallest population 
group was also omitted. The percentage distri- 
butions given in the figures are, therefore, for 
cities of from 5,000 to 100,000 population. The 
years 1922-23, 1926-27, and 1930-31 were 
used, thus showing the changes over two four- 
year intervals. 

Figures 4, 5, and 6, present the data for ele- 
mentary-school, junior-high-school, and senior- 
high-school teachers, respectively. An examina- 
tion of the curves in these figures indicates that 
in each case there was much more change in the 
distribution in the first four-year period than in 
the second. As a matter of fact, the curves for 
elementary teachers in 1926-27 and 1930-31 
might be considered as almost identical through- 
out. For other types of teachers the similarity is 
not quite so marked, although it is still true 
that the curves are very close together through- 
out most of their length. The difference between 
the earliest year and the later years also seems 
to be considerably greater in the case of the ele- 
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School, Junior-High-School, and Senior-High-School 
Teachers in 1926-27. 
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mentary-school teachers than in that of either 
of the others. 


Distribution of Salaries Paid to the Three 
Types of Teachers 


The same data have also been used to make 
clear the comparison between the distributions 
of salaries of the three groups of teachers. Fig- 
ure 7 shows these distributions for the year 
1922-23, Figure 8 for the year 1926-27, and 
Figure 9 for the year 1930-31. A considerable 
amount of overlapping is observable, indicating 
that many elementary teachers receive as much 
salary as many junior-high-school and senior- 
high-school teachers. Of course, this is to be ex- 
pected, since the population range here repre- 
sented is very great. In 1922-23 the curve for 
junior-high-school teachers was about midway 
between those for elementary-school and senior- 
high-school teachers. By 1930-31 it was, in gen- 
eral, considerably closer to that of senior-high- 
school teachers. 


Conclusions 


1. The median salaries paid to teachers in the 
various population groups increased from 1922- 
23 to 1928-29 and in some cases to 1930-31. 
There was a sharp decrease in all classes in 
1932-33. 

2. In real purchasing power the increases 
were very slight up to 1926-27, somewhat more 
in 1928-29, and in the larger cities the increases 
continued in 1930-31. In 1932-33 there was a 
sharp increase in all groups, resulting in real 
22-—— teed ee ey 
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FIG. 9. Percentage Distribution of Salaries Paid to Elementary- 
School, Junior-High-School, and Senior-High-School 
Teachers in 1930-31. 


purchasing power from one fourth to one third 
higher than in 1922-23. 

3. In general, junior-high-school teachers 
have been paid about 14 per cent, and senior- 
high-school teachers about 30 to 31 per cent 
more than elementary-school teachers. 

4. The trend of salary differentials in larger 
cities over the smallest population group have 
been as follows: Cities over 100,000, from 69 
to 75 per cent; cities 30,000 to 100,000, from 
31 to 39 per cent; cities 10,000 to 30,000, from 
14 to 22 per cent; cities 5,000 to 10,000, from 
8 to 10 per cent. 

5. Curves of percentage distributions of sal- 
aries paid in cities of the various population 
groups show that while there is considerable 
overlapping, the probability of receiving a 
higher salary increases regularly with the size 
of the city. 

6. For each type of teacher, the salary dis- 
tribution is practically the same in 1930-31 as 
in 1926-27 and noticeably higher in those two 
years than in 1922-23. 

7. In 1922-23 the salary distribution for 
junior-high-school teachers was about midway 
between those for elementary- and senior-high- 
school teachers; by 1930-31 it was considerably 
closer to that of senior-high-school teachers. 


4 Libertyville, Ill. A movement has been started for 
the establishment of a village health department, to 
have charge of medical inspections in the schools, and 
to have power to enforce quarantine in cases of 
contagious disease. The new plan is intended to cen- 
tralize health work of the city schools, to avoid dupli- 
cation of efforts, and to effect a saving in expenses. 
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President, Board of Education, 
Mount Vernon, Indiana 


The effectiveness of city school systems is de- 
pendent in a large degree upon the efficiency 
and character of the men who constitute the 
boards of education. In Mount Vernon, Indiana, 
this has been especially true, because the pol- 





MR. WILLIAM ESPENSCHEID 
President, Board of Education, 
Mount Vernon, Indiana. 


icies recommended and carried out by the su- 
perintendent of schools have in all cases been 
the policies adopted by an efficient and high- 
minded board of education. Not a little of the 
high character of the board of education during 
the past ten years has been due to the president 
of the board who has served continuously for 
ten years. 

Mr. William Espenschied became a member of 
the board of school trustees of Mount Vernon, 
Indiana, on August 1, 1922. He was elected sec- 
retary of the board and served in that office for 
one year. He was elected president of the board 
August 1, 1923, and has served in that capacity 
continuously since that time. 

Mr. Espenschied was born in Mount Vernon 
and has spent his life there. His intimate under- 
standing of the problems of his community has 
enabled him to render unusual service to its 
public schools. He is one of the leading lawyers 
of Southwestern Indiana and his legal ability 
has been of great benefit to the board. This has 
been especially true in recent years when school 
laws have been undergoing constant change, and 
particularly since the board has carried to com- 
pletion a building program during his adminis- 
tration. 

There has been very little turnover in the 
membership of the board during the last dozen 
years and this has made possible the carrying 
out of a definite educational and financial pol- 
icy. A reorganization plan, involving practically 
the entire school system, has been inaugurated 
and completed. The educational offering has 
been measurably increased, the school plant has 
been put in splendid condition, and school costs 
have been steadily decreased. The reduction in 
school costs was accomplished without lowering 
the salaries of school employees. However, an 
average reduction of 10 per cent was made effec- 
tive last year as an emergency measure. The 
board has adhered strictly to a standard of merit 
in the employment and promotion of teachers. 
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Mr. Hamilton’s Progress in Raywood 


Conflicting Opinions on His Policies are Expressed 


The Raywood Superintendent Discusses Mr. 
Hamilton 


Why, yes, this Mr. Hamilton we signed up as 
high-school principal during the summer looks 
as if he is making a good start, a mighty good 
start. But I never saw a man quite like him be- 
fore. Apparently, he never worries about any- 
thing. He seems to be able to make people see 
things his own way, and like it. 

Some of you fellows know the Chief of our 
Fire Department, and you know how seriously 
he takes himself. Every fall he comes up to the 
high school and runs a fire drill and tells me 
the time it takes the youngsters to get out of the 
building. Split-second watch and all that sort of 
thing. It’s become a regular function with us, 
and I’ve always humored the old fellow and let 
him feel his own importance. 

Well, the other morning I heard the fire bell 
ring, and saw the children marching down the 
walks. Mr. Hamilton organized his fire drill 
almost the first thing he did, and kept on run- 
ning the drills until he said he was satisfied. He 
did make a few changes; we used to put the 
older boys on the hose, but he sent them all out 
of the building. Said the boys were too young 
to be firemen, and he wouldn’t take a chance 
with them if there should be a real fire. This 
seemed reasonable enough, and I didn’t bother 
about it. 

The drill seemed satisfactory enough to me 
as I stood there looking out the windows of the 
office. But the next instant the Chief bursts in, 
madder than a hornet. I never saw a man so 
angry. 

“What sort of a high-school principal is this 
new fellow, Hamilton?” he shouted. “I'll tell 
you, he’s no darned good!” And he fairly 
foamed at the mouth. 

I cooled him off a little and got his story. It 
seems he went into Mr. Hamilton’s office and 
asked him to run this drill. Mr. Hamilton ob- 
liged him, of course, and the Chief stood in the 
hall, stop watch in hand. Out went the children. 

“Not so good,” said the Chief when they had 
returned. “They took thirty-nine seconds longer 
than last year.” 

“Ts that so?” replied Mr. Hamilton. “Well, 
I'm disappointed, myself. They shouldn’t have 
hurried so. This is a fireproof building, and four 
minutes is plenty fast enough to march out a 
thousand children. I'll have to look into this.” 

Then the Chief blew up completely. 

“Look here, Mr.!” he bellowed. “When these 
kids go out of here, I want to see them step on 
it, d’ye hear, and not just walk along. Where 
do you get that stuff, anyway?” 

“Mostly by watching fire drills in a big manu- 
facturing plant,” replied Mr. Hamilton. “Did 
you ever notice the warning on a theater pro- 
gram to walk, not run, to the nearest exit in 
case of fire?” 

“Say,” said the Chief, “I’ve heard all I want 
to hear of that from you. I’m going to report 
you to the Superintendent!” 

“Go right ahead!” was the answer. “And 
while you're at it, you might tell him there were 
sixty boys who didn’t even go out of the build- 
ing. 

Well, the Chief was mad clear through, and 
I must say I was a little disturbed myself when 
I heard there were a lot of boys who stayed out 
of the drill. I could see the sense in lines moving 
at ordinary speed, of course, with no especial 
attention paid to the exact time. I had noticed, 
too, in the fire-drill instructions, Mr. Hamilton 
insisted the children hold onto the stair rails as 
they came down — I could see the sense in that, 
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This is the third group of commerts on Mr. 
Hamilton and his service during his first year in 
the Raywood High School. The fourth will ap- 
pear in December.—Editor. 
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also. But the presence of pupils left behind in 
the building worried me. 

So, I went out into the hall with the Chief, 
and there Mr. Hamilton stood, waiting. That’s 
like him; he’s different in that respect from his 
predecessor, who always used to follow a person 
with a complaint right into my office and insist 
on answering every remark that was made be- 
fore the other fellow had a chance to tell his 
story. Says he thinks everyone is entitled to 
have his say without interruption. Some sense 
in that. too. and saves a lot of bickering. 

T walked up to Mr. Hamilton and said: 

“The Chief tells me sixty boys stayed out of 
the drill. Is that true?” 

“Tt is,’ replied Mr. Hamilton, pleasantly 
enough. “I think it was best they should; in 
fact, I am sure of it.” 

“What did I tell you?” shouted the Chief. 
“You show me them boys! Where are they? 
Show ’em to me, and be quick about it!” 

“All right, all right!” said Mr. Hamilton. 
“Come along this way.”’ And down the hall and 
around the corner we went. Suddenly, a great 
light broke over me. But I didn’t say anything. 

“Where are they?” demanded the angry 
Chief. 

“Tn this room,” said Mr. Hamilton. “Go right 
in. 

Bevond the closed door we could hear the 
boys calling and shouting to each other. That 
got another rise out of the Chief. 

“D’ye hear them?” he snorted. “Probably 
hollering for help in there and trying to get out. 
I'll have them out in a hurry!” And with that 
he yanked the door open. 

The boys were there, right enough. But it 
just happened this was their swimming period, 
and there they were in the pool, splashing 
around. 

“Now, then, Chief,” said Mr. Hamilton, 
“Here are the boys.” 

And out they came to see what was going on, 
and stood there dripping on the tiles, looking at 
us. But only for a moment. Mr. Hamilton 
waved his hand at them. 

“In you go, young gentlemen!” 

And back they flopped, yelling and splutter- 
ing like so many young water poodles. We 
stepped into the hall, and Mr. Hamilton care- 
fully closed the door. Then he turned and faced 
the Chief. 

“T haven’t a doubt in the world these boys 
would run right out of the building just as they 
are, right out on the avenue, if you say the 
word,” he observed. ‘Thus far I’ve found them 
very codperative.” 

I wondered what the Chief would say. But, 
do you know, after he had recovered a little 
from his astonishment he began to laugh. 

“Mr. Hamilton,” said he, “Sorry I butted in. 
You're all right! The joke’s on me. Drop in at 
the City Hall the next time you’re down town 
and look over our new truck.” 

“T’ll do that,” was the answer. 

And what’s more, he did, and he and the 
Chief and the whole department are on mighty 
good terms. Good business, I'll say! 

* * * 
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Another High-School Principal Discusses Mr. 
Hamilton 


On the whole, I guess I’m lucky I didn’t get 
that job at Raywood last spring. That is one 
tough spot. I never could figure out why their 
board made the choice they did, although I 
don’t want to say anything that sounds like 
sour grapes, of course. But just between our- 
selves, I wouldn’t wonder if there might be an- 
other vacancy over there next spring, and that’s 
just about the time yours truly should look 
pretty good to the Raywood board. 

Tell you why I think so. About a month ago 
I was going through the place on the way to the 
city, and I thought I’d drop in and look things 
over. Anyway, I wanted to be a little neighborly, 
and here was a good chance to see the new man 
in action. So I parked in, and a few minutes 
after I reached his office Hamilton came along. 

Have you ever met him? Well, you’d never 
pick him for a schoolman. He doesn’t look like 
one and he certainly doesn’t talk like one. He 
wasn’t in his office where you’d naturally ex- 
pect to find the high-school principal; instead, 
the girl said he was in a classroom. That’s all 
right, of course; but I’m telling you that when 
a visitor comes into my building, I’m right out 
there to see him. It gives you a good chance to 
get acquainted, even if he is looking for the 
superintendent; then, too, you never can tell 
when a big superintendent may be calling at the 
other office. If you make a good impression on 
him, there’s always the possibility he will think 
of you when a real nice job comes along. Be- 
lieve me, I’m not passing up any chances to 
show there are two good men around the build- 
ing, instead of just one. Besides that, I keep an 
eye on that other office. You never know when 
somebody may be going in there, right over 
your head, to make a kick about the school. 
Then, too, every now and then I catch some boy 
or girl going in to see him about something or 
other, and I head them off. I’m running my 
school, I’ll tell you, and I won’t have any in- 
terference. Of course, don’t say anything about 
this — it’s just between you and me. Profes- 
sional secret, you know. 

Well, Hamilton came in and we sat down and 
began to talk. He is pleasant enough, and we 
got along all right; I was sounding him out all 
the while, although I don’t believe he guessed 
it. But pretty soon he asked me if I had ever 
tried out any scheme of student government. 
That gives nte a good laugh; you know how I 
feel about this. When I need any he!p from 
pupils in running my school, I’ll ask for it, and 
it will be a good long time before I come to that. 
So, I went ahead and told a little story to show 
him what I think of this self-government idea. 

“Why, yes; we do have student government 
in my school,” I said. “I'll tell you how it is 
organized. When we talked it over, we decided 
that since there must be a responsible head, es- 
pecially at the start, the best thing to do was 
to make me, as principal of the school, the p-es- 
ident. Consequently, I’m president of the stu- 
dent organization.” 

“That so?” Hamilton replied. ‘““Who is vice- 
president ?”’ 

“Well,” I said, “since the idea was new, we 
thought it might be a good plan for me, because 
I know all about the running of the school, to 
tell the vice-president how things should be 
done. It looked like an endless job to break in 
a new man, so they finally voted to make me 
vice-president, too, especially since I was sure 
to be at all the meetings and there is no sense 
in having any figureheads around.” 
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Hamilton looked surprised when I told him 
this, and it shows just how simple he is; he never 
knew I was kidding him. 

“When it comes to the offices of secretary and 
treasurer,’ I went on, “we gave the matter a 
great deal of thought. It was finally voted for 
the best interests of the school, the two posi- 
tions should be combined in one man, and that’s 
the way we work it.” 

“Well, who is he?” asked Hamilton, still com- 
ing back for more punishment. 

“I’m the unanimous choice!” said I, with a 
grin, “and I’m the board of directors, too, and 
we never have any trouble in getting a quorum, 
either!” 

“In other words, you are the boss,” said 
Hamilton. 

“Vou bet I am,” I replied. “And I'll tell you 
one more thing —if any kid says anything 
about student government to me, I'll student 
government him in the eye!” 

And now just to show you what a stick-in- 
the-mud Hamilton is. Would you believe it, he 
never even cracked a smile! Never even saw the 
point. No sense of humor at all. He just said 
that was one way of running a school, and some 
time he would like to come over and visit me 
and see what a good school looks like. Let him 
come, if he can get time enough away from this 
supervision stuff. He’ll find me right in the 
front hall waiting to see him; and if business 
happens to be good that day, I'll show him how 
we doctor some of these bright young people of 
the present generation that we hear so much 
about. Remember what they said at the battle 
of Verdun? “They shall not pass.” Well, they 
don’t in my school, and they won’t, not while 
I’m boss around the place, no matter how much 
the superintendent sticks up for them. I'll take 
personal supervision of that, believe me! 


* %* * 


A Sophomore Boy Discusses Mr. Hamilton 


Yeah, there’s a lot more dignity around the 
school than there was last year. You know how 
Mr. Hamilton ’most always comes into one of 
the homerooms in the morning when they’re 
having opening exercises. I guess he likes to be 
around where the kids are. Well, he was in our 
room the other morning, and when they got 
through the reading and the flag salute, he gets 
up in front and makes a little speech. He says 
he didn’t believe he was ever cut out to bossa 
penitentiary, although he guesses he has a lot of 
friends there who weren’t so lucky as he is; and 
he says if it is all the same to us, he would like 
to keep out of jail work, for a while longer, any- 
way. He says if boys and girls have sense 
enough to go to high school, they ought to have 
sense enough to know what to do when they get 
there. 

“For instance,’ says he, “when the school 
goes into assembly, I can’t see why they’ve got 
to be marched in there like so many long-term- 
ers. What do you do when you go to church or 
the movies? You walk in and sit down, don’t 
you? You don’t need a keeper to lead you in, do 
you?” And he says a lot more things that come 
just as pat as that. 

Those remarks went over big with us, you bet. 
You see, we hadn’t happened to think of things 
in a common-sense way like that before. I hear 
he told Aby Cohen that he couldn’t see why the 
young people in high school shouldn’t be al- 
lowed to have a hand in running things them- 
selves, just as fast as they are able. D’ye ever 
notice, he never calls the school “Boys and 
girls,’ when he speaks to them in assembly? He 
always says, “Young people,” and it makes you 
feel it is about time you got over being a kid. 
He tells Aby that it’s our school, and so far as 
he knows, nobody ever gave 4im a mortgage on 
it. The way I dope it out is, if it is our school, 
if we up and spoil it it’s our loss, not Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s. 
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Here’s another one: how’re you going to bust 
a rule when they haven’t got any rules to bust? 
Now you tell me that! I was figuring it out the 
other day, and on the level, I haven’t got into a 
mess yet this fall. Gosh, I don’t know why. You 
get about a million chances a day to start some- 
thing, but I’ll be darned if I see any sense in 
putting a good school on the blink. I notice, 
though, some of these new freshmen get a little 
bit too gay, once in a while. That isn’t going to 
help out this teamwork idea around the school. 
I think I’ll take a chance and tell a couple of 
them if they don’t tone down a little they'll hear 
some of us guys walking quietly behind them 
some night. They ought to know a good school 
has got to have discipline in it. What’re they 
trying to do, spoil the whole place for the rest 
of us? 

Our homeroom teacher pulled a fast one this 
morning. He says the study halls last year made 
him think of Old Home Week in a boiler fac- 
tory. I think he must’ve read that somewhere, 
but it’s true, and we aren’t agoing to stand for it, 
any more. I guess it’s up to us. . . . hey, you! 
What’s the big idea in throwing that lunch 
paper on the lawn? D’ye want to make us all 
come inside to eat? Use your brains! 


* * * 


A High-Pressure Salesman Discusses Mr. 
Hamilton 


No, I didn’t get a renewal of the order. 
They’ve got a new principal at Raywood, and 
believe me, he’s hard-boiled, and I don’t mean 
maybe, either. Now, Boss, just listen to what 
he pulled off on me. 

You know they’ve always had a student com- 
mittee handle this line. Some of the local mer- 
chants have been trying to horn in on us, and I 
heard they’ve been aworking on the new prin- 
cipal. So I thought up a good idea and dated up 
that student committee for a little dinner and 


‘took six of them to a show afterwards and gave 


them a darned good time. Then, while they’re 
feeling good, I bring up the subject and they tell 
me to come back in a couple of days and they’ll 
have an order with the name on the dotted line. 
Everything looks O.K. until I get to the office. 
I steps in and asks the girl where the kid is 
who has charge of the committee. But she gives 
me a queer look and says the principal wants to 
see me and she goes out and looks him up. 
Pretty soon along he comes and we go inside 
and I give him a good line about how glad I 
am to have their business. But he sits back and 
says, 
“Where is your bid on this material?” 
“Bid?” I asks, good and flabbergasted. 
“Sure,” says he. “Here are our specifications. 
We're trying to teach these young people the 
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way good business is run, so later on they’ll 
know what to do themselves. You see, two or 
three other concerns want to bid on the same 
things. Besides that, some of our local dealers 
say they never had a chance to put in a bid on 
anything, and if they can match quality at the 
same price, I think they should be given a break. 
Go ahead and figure it out, and do the best you 
can for yourself and for us, too. Only, be sure 
to make your bid follow the exact specifications, 
because we are going to check up on your 
sample.” 

I see there’s no use in getting sore, so I hot- 
footed back to the hotel and put in a couple of 
hours doing some heavy thinking and figuring. 
Say, when I looked at the specifications I 
pretty near had a fit. He must have been in the 
business, himself. He had thought of everything, 
every little thing. You couldn’t have got away 
with anything. 

Well, I fixed the prices up as good as I could 
and took it back to the office and started to ex- 
plain, but he didn’t want to listen to me. 

“Got it all in there?” he asks. “Then seal it 
up, and if you want to be on hand when the 
bids are opened, we’ll be glad to have you.” 

I wait outside the school until this kid chair- 
man comes along, and I gave him an earful, be- 
lieve me. But the kid can’t do anything. 

“Mr. Hamilton says a_five-hundred-dollar 
order shouldn’t go out of the school without 
bids. I told him I didn’t think it was fair to 
give the order to anyone else after the good time 
you showed us. Then he said our committee 
should remember we are trustees of other 
people’s money, and should be more careful than 
if it was our own. He showed us how it wouldn’t 
be fair to the rest of the school.” 

Gosh, was I burned up! I started to say some- 
thing, and then the kid goes on, 

“More than that, he said we should have the 
cash in our treasury before any order is signed, 
that it was just as easy to collect money for real 
orders ahead of time as after delivery, and he 
gave us a lot of good advice about business. I 
told my Dad all about this, because Mr. Hamil- 
ton is new here, and my Dad says it’s about 
time they get down to brass tacks at the school, 
and he gave me a good bawling out for being a 
cat’s paw, whatever he means by that. Maybe 
you know what he means, and anyway, I can’t 
do anything more.” 

That’s what this kid tells me. 

Well, a couple of days later they open the 
bids. They have all the committee in there and 
two or three of the other bidders and it’s all 
very formal and businesslike, like you were sell- 
ing bonds to a bank. One of them lists the bids 
on a sheet of paper, and then I see I’m about 
fifty dollars high, and so I lose out, and another 
fellow gets the job. 

Now what do you think of that? You can see 
how that new principal gave me a raw deal, but 
how could I help it? What? Those business 
methods don’t go? Did I ever hear of the Better 
Business Bureau? You going to write a letter 
of apology to that fellow Hamilton? Now, look 
here, Boss, how do you expect me to get 
orders. ... 

x * x 


Mr. Hamilton Privately Discusses Himself 


Mr. Smith B. Hamilton, it looks very much 
as if you have a long, long row, to hoe before 
you get this sense-of-propcrtion idea across. 
. . . Student government? Yes, I think you’re 
right . . . as fast as you’re able. . . . Keep 
people away from the superintendent? He’s got 
a right to know what is going on in the school, 


hasn't he? ... Bribing the children. Gosh, 
what a low-down trick! ... Did he take a 
beating! . . . Wonder why the tickets for the 


Father-and-Son Dinner are going so slow? . . . 
Something’s wrong, there. . . . I’ll have to look 
into that tomorrow. .. . 
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THE DAILY ORCHESTRA CONCERTS ATTRACTED LARGE CROWDS DAILY 


FROM 3 TO 5 P.M. 


A major .feature of the public-relations pro- 
gram of the Fresno Public Schools for a number 
of years has been the observance of Public 
Schools Week. This observance, generally held 
during the latter part of April, is really a dupli- 
cation of American Education Week, held dur- 
ing Armistice Week in November. 

Public Schools Week has been most success- 
ful in Fresno. Through the codperation of the 
Fresno County Chamber of Commerce, service 
clubs, newspapers, parent-teacher associations, 
churches, theaters, and citizens in general, there 
has been an average attendance of 10,000 visi- 
tors to the schools during the week, or about one 
visitor for every seven people in the district. 


How the Plan Originated 


While the attendance figures were gratifying, 
we had been of the opinion for some time that 
there was a large group of merchants and clerks 
in the down-town district whom we had not 
reached through our efforts, either because our 
publicity did not reach them, or because they 
could not get away to visit schools during the 
day. 

Since we could not bring Mahomet to the 
hill, we resolved to bring the hill to Mahomet. 
In other words, we determined to establish a 
school in the heart of the business district. Ar- 
rangements were made for the use, rent free, of 
a large building which unfortunately, or for- 
tunately for the schools, was empty on account 
of the depression. We called this the “Down- 
Town School.” 

Ten classes, ranging from grades one to six, 
were scheduled to meet, each for a half day in 
the ““Down-Town School” during Public Schools 
Week. Two classrooms were set up in the front 
of the building next to the windows, facing the 
sidewalk, one for upper and one for lower 
grades. These classes were taught alternately; 
one class meeting in the morning, the other in 
the afternoon. 

Arrangements were made with the Fresno 
State College each half day to transport the 
pupils and teacher from the regular building to 
the ‘““Down-Town School,” and to return them 
to the same point. Each teacher planned her 
half day of work the afternoon preceding the 
demonstration by her class. Signs on the win- 
dows invited the passers-by to come in, where 
they found seats and sat at ease while they ob- 
served the pupils at work. 
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THE CHILDREN ARRIVING AND LEAVING THE SCHOOL CAUSED FAVORABLE 


COMMENT FROM INTERESTED PASSERS-BY 


The HILL COMES to MAHOMET 


O. S. Hubbard, Superintendent of Schools, Fresno, California 


The Exhibit of Schoo!work 


There was so much space in the building that, 
after making provision for the classroom in- 
struction, we decided to utilize the extra floor 
and wall space for a comprehensive exhibit of 
the work of the school children. Accordingly, an 
exhibit comprising school products, ranging 
from samples of first-grade art to elaborate 
lathes and furniture, made by students of the 
Technical High School, was installed. 


An Afternoon Musical Program 


One idea led to another. We next decided to 
schedule a high-school band or orchestra each 
afternoon for a program from three to five 
o'clock. This worked out very well and served 
as a drawing card for many people who other- 
wise would not have visited the “Down-Town 
School.” 
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The musical entertainment led to the idea of 
serving light refreshments to visitors who might 
drop in. This was an opportunity to interest the 
parent-teacher associations in the project. The 
project was suggested to the president of the 
Fresno Council of Parent-Teacher Associations 
and evoked a favorable response. A schedule 
was arranged and one parent-teacher association 
was assigned to assume the responsibility of re- 
ceiving visitors and serving tea and wafers each 
day from three to five o’clock. 


Motion Pictures of Schoolwork 


During the year, the Fresno City Council of 
Education, the teachers’ organization, had fi- 
nanced the taking of five reels of motion pic- 
tures showing the children at work in the 
schools. These pictures covered all phases of 
schoolwork and activity from kindergarten 





THE CHILDREN CARRIED ON THEIR REGULAR CLASSWORK WITH A REMARKABLE DEGREE OF 
CONCENTRATION AND INTEREST 
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through high school. The thought occurred that 
these pictures could be shown to advantage in 
the “Down-Town School.” Accordingly, a booth 
was constructed at the rear of the building, a 
screen and seats were installed, and pictures 
were shown continuously during the week. 


Enlisting Codéperation of Local 
Community Agencies 

The next thought which suggested itself was 
that of inviting the various educational and 
character-building agencies of the community to 
join with the public schools in setting up ex- 
hibits of their work. The public library, the Boy 
Scouts, the Girl Scouts, and the city playground 
department accepted the invitation of the 
schools and set up creditable displays exempli- 
fying the work which they are doing in the com- 
munity. The school department was happy to 
have these agencies participate in the “Down- 
Town School” exhibit not only as an indication 
of good will, but because it presented an oppor- 






Many educators have a hazy understanding 
of the “Kalamazoo Case,” knowing that it had 
something to do with high schools. The purpose 
of this article is to present the principal facts of 
the court decisions in the case. The Kalamazoo 
schools were conducted at the time of the court 
decision, under a special act of the legislature of 
Michigan, passed in 1861, known as the “Kala- 
mazoo Act.” 

At a meeting of the Kalamazoo board of edu- 
cation in 1872 for the purpose of setting up the 
budget for the next year, $8,700 was provided 
to pay the salaries of the superintendent of 
schools, high-school teachers, and principal. 

Suit was brought in the Circuit Court of the 
Kalamazoo district, by Charles Stewart et al., 
vs. District No. 1 of Kalamazoo, restraining the 
collection of taxes for these purposes. The argu- 
ments of the complainants were: 

The complainants’ theory is, . 

1st. That a high school exists in fact, but not in 
law. 

2nd. That only schools in which the primary Eng- 
lish branches are exclusively taught can be legally sup- 
ported by tax. 

3rd. If the law of 1859, to authorize the establish- 
ment of graded and high schools, be held to be con- 
stitutional, the provisions of the act have not been 
complied with in the establishment of the schools in 
question. ; 

4th. That none of the special acts concerning this 
school district confer the power to establish a high 
school and to raise a tax to maintain the same — that 
they only authorize the maintenance of a school for 
teaching the common or primary English branches. 

5th. That there is no law authorizing the employ- 
ment of a superintendent. 

That the position of the complainants is, that neither 
in letter or spirit can the laws of the state that are or 
have been in force, relating to primary schools, be con- 
strued to authorize district schools to be supported free 
of tuition to resident pupils in other than primary Eng- 
lish branches, nor to authorize a district high school to 
be established and maintained in any other way than 
by rates of tuition for all branches of study taught 
therein; that any tax levied for the support of a high 
school, or for payment of instruction in other than 
primary English branches, or for the payment of a su- 
perintendent, is unauthorized and illegal.’ 

Judge Charles B. Brown, of the Ninth Judi- 


cial Circuit, delivered his opinion on February 
9, 1874. 


After reviewing the complainants’ statement 
of the case, Judge Brown declares: 

In interpreting statutes, where there is doubt, we are 
to inquire after the intent of the Legislature. In the 
case of the People vs. Utica Ins. Com., 15 J. R. 358, 
380, the learned judge speaking for the court, said: “A 
thing which is within the intention of the makers of a 





1Thirty-Seventh Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the State of Michigan with Accompanying 
Documents for the Year 1873, p. 400 (Lansing: 1874). 
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tunity to visualize for the public, practically all 
the agencies interested in education at work side 
by side in a great codperative community en- 
deavor rather than in competition with one 
another. 


Charts and Graphs Depicting School 
Features 


Mention should be made of a number of by- 
products which came as a result of the “Down- 
Town School.” The opportunity was presented 
to display charts and graphs showing school en- 
rollment, school costs, the work of the dental 
department, and the Junior Safety Patrol. 
Copies of school reports and the official publi- 
cation of the teachers’ council were placed on a 
table near the entrance with a sign “take one” 
in a conspicuous position. The supply of these 
publications was exhausted at the end of the 
week. 

In order to receive visitors and escort them 
to the various features of the school, a number 


The KALAMAZOO Case 


J. L. Clifton, Professor, Department of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


*a"e"s ss ee 


Shall high schools charge tuition fees? Back in 
1872 this present-day question was answered in a 
famous case. The decision of Judge Cooley is 
enlightening.—Editor. 





statute is as much within the statute as if it were with- 
in the letter; and a thing which is within the letter of 
the statute is not within the statute, unless it be within 
the intention of the makers; and such construction 
ought to be put upon it as does not suffer it to be 
eluded.’” 


The Complainants’ Contention 


In dealing with different contentions of the 
complainants, Judge Brown says, in part: 

I cannot concur with counsel for complainants in 
their construction of Section 4, Article XIII, of the 
Constitution (1850). The provision that the Legislature 
shall establish a system of primary schools cannot be 
reasonably construed as forbidding the establishment oi 
other schools . . . and that an act to be held invalid 
as being repugnant to the constitution, must be shown 
to violate some of its provisions. 

The clause that all instruction “shall be in the Eng- 
lish language,” means, I think, that the language used 
to impart knowledge to the pupils shall be the English 
language; that the precepts and information to be given 
to the scholar, shall not be communicated in a foreign 
tongue; and that that provision was not designed to 
prevent the teaching of the language. 

Again, the special act makes it the duty of the dis- 
trict to “raise by tax upon the taxable property of the 
district, such sum as shall be necessary to make the 
several schools of the district free of tuition in all Eng- 
lish branches to the resident scholars thereof.’ It seems 
to me that the words “free of tuition in all English 
branches,” clearly implies that other than the English 
branches might be taught.‘ 

Nevertheless, this is the conclusion to which we are 
led, viz.: that the special act under which the. district 
was organized, contemplates that the “course of study” 
shall include something more than the primary or com- 
mon English branches. . . ° 

The general law provides that a vote of the district 
shall be requisite to establish a graded or high school. 
No such vote is required under the special act. The 
special act provides that the voters shall raise by tax 
“such sum as shall be necessary to make the several 
schools of the district free of tuition in all English 
branches to resident scholars.”’ The general law could 
not deprive the district of this power, but I can see no 
objection to permitting a general law to operate where 
it is evident its design is to enlarge the powers and 
privileges conferred by the special act. 

The act of 1850 expressly authorizes the board to 
“appoint such subordinate officers as shall be necessary 
to exercise” the “rights, powers and duties” conferred 
upon the board; and though the section conferring this 
power has since been amended, and the words I have 

2Ibid., pp. 402-403. 

Ibid.. p. 403. 

‘Ibid., p. 404. 

SIbid., p. 404. 
8Jbid., p. 405. 
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of high-school girls were on duty for definite 
hours of each day. Boys were assigned the re- 
sponsibility of operating the motion-picture 
machine according to a schedule worked out in 
advance. The training given these young women 
and young men in responsibility and service was 
one of the important outcomes of the entire un- 
dertaking. 


The Success of the Plan 


From a publicity point of view the ‘“Down- 
Town School” was very successful. A total of 
three thousand adult visitors to the school was 
reported during the week. Many of these per- 
sons were business men and employees who 
could not have been reached through the pro- 
grams in the regular schools. 

Of interest also is the fact that the total cash 
outlay for the “Down-Town School” was only 
$45.40, all of which was donated by private in- 
dividuals. This covered expenditures for water, 
lights, painting of posters, and bus driver. 





just quoted omitted, still each of the amendatory acts. 
provide that the district shall have ‘such powers and 
privileges as have heretofore been conferred upon it by 
special enactment.” Were it not for this enactment, the 
power to raise money for incidental expenses, would, I 
think, warrant the raising of money to pay a superin- 
tendent. But the board, having the power to employ 
such officer, it would be most unreasonable to hold 
there was no power to levy a tax for his salary.’ 

From the facts thus found, I do not conceive it nec- 
essary to weigh or consider the evidence whether the 
amount of the alleged illegal tax is or is not what the 
complainants claim; for the legal conclusions arrived at 
render that question unimportant. These conclusions 
are: 

1. That whether the organization and the rules a- 
dopted for the grading and classification of pupils, in 
1858, was warranted by the act of March 31, 1848, and 
the acts amendatory thereof, is immaterial, inasmuch 
as the subsequent special acts of 1859 and 1861 con- 
ferred full power upon the board to do what had be- 
fore been done, and that without submitting the ques- 
tion to a vote of the district. Their ratification and 
adoption of the rules and regulations was equivalent 
to an original adoption by them. 

2. The special acts of the legislature, when construed 
in connection with the general law, authorize the es- 
tablishment of the school in question, and the employ- 
ment of a superintendent, whose salary may be paid 
by a tax upon the property of the district. 

3. The tax levied upon the property of the com- 
plainants for school purposes was levied in accordance 
with the provisions of the constitution. 

4. Neither of the several statutes in question violate 
any provision of the constitution. 

Let a decree be entered dismissing the bill. 

As the questions involved are of public interest, and 
as the real purpose of this suit is to establish the legal 
status of our public schools, costs will not be awarded 
to either party’ 


Judge Cooley’s Decision 


The complainants appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the state. The case was heard July 10 
and July 15. Judge Cooley rendered his decision 


July 21, 1874. His decision was, in part, as fol- 
lows: 


The bill in this case is filed to restrain the collection 
of such portion of the school taxes assessed against com- 
plainants for the year 1872 as have been voted for the 
support of the high school in that village and for the 
payment of the salary of the superintendent. While, 
nominally, this is the end sought to be attained bv the 
bill, the real purpose of the suit is wider and vastly 
more comprehensive than this brief statement would in- 
dicate, inasmuch as it seeks a judicial determination of 
the right of school authorities, in what are called union 
school districts of the state, to levy taxes upon the gen- 
eral public for the support of what in this state are 
known as high schools, and to make free by such taxa- 
tion the instruction of children in other languages than 
the English. The bill is, consequently, of no smail in- 
terest to all the people of the State, and to a large 
number of very flourishing schools it is of the very 


TIbid., p. 406. 
®Ibid., p. 407. 
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highest interest, as their prosperity and usefulness, in 
a large degree, depend upon the method in which they 
are supported, so a blow at this method seems a blow 
at the schools themselves. The suit, however, is not to 
be regarded as a blow purposely aimed at the schools. 
It can never be unimportant to know that taxation, 
even for the most useful or indispensable purposes, is 
warranted by the strict letter of the law; and whoever 
doubts its being so in any particular case, may well be 
justified by his doubts in asking a legal investigation, 
that, if errors or defects in the law are found to exist, 
there may be a review of the subject in legislation, and 
the whole matter be settled on legal grounds, in such 
manner and on such principles as the public will may 
indicate, and as the Legislature may prescribe.” 

The two objections of the complainants are 
cited. The general objection is to the collection 
of taxes, but 


The particular objection is that, even conceding thal 
other districts in the State may have authority under 
special charters or laws, or by the adoption of general 
statutes, to levy taxes for the support of high schools 
in which foreign and dead languages shall be taught, 
yet this district has no such power, because the special 
legislation for its benefit, which was had in 1859, was 
invalid for want of compliance with the Constitution 
in the forms of enactment, and it has never adopted the 
general law (Compiled Laws, Section 3742), by taking 
a vote of the district to establish a union school in ac- 
cordance with its provisions, though ever since that law 
was enacted the district has sustained such a school, and 
proceeded in its action apparently on the assumption 
that the statutes in all respects were constitutional en- 
actments, and had been complied with. 

Whether this particular objection would have been 
worthy of serious consideration had it been made 
sooner, we must, after this lapse of time, wholly de- 
cline to consider. This district existed de facto, and we 
suppose de jure, also, for we are not informed to the 
contrary, when the legislation of 1859 was had, and 
from that time to the present it has assumed to possess 
and exercise all the franchises which are now brought 
in question. . . . The State had acquiesced in this as- 
sumption of authority, and it has never, as far as we 
are advised, been questioned by any one until, after 
thirteen years’ user, three individual taxpayers, out of 
some thousands, in a suit instituted on their own behalf 

. come forward in this collateral manner and ask us 
to annul the franchises. To require a municipal corpo- 
ration, after so long an acquiescence, to defend, in a 
merely private suit, the irregularity, not only of its own 
action, but even of the legislation that permitted such 
action to be had, could not be justified by the principles 
of law, much less by those of public policy. We may 
justly take cognizance in these cases of the notorious act 
that municipal action is often exceedingly informal and 
irregular, when, after all, no wrong or illegality has 
been intended, and the real purpose of the law has 
been had in view and been accomplished; so that it 
may be said the spirit of the law has been kept while 
the letter has been disregarded. . . . If every municipal- 
ity must be subject to be called into court at any time 
to defend its original organization and its franchises at 
the will of any dissatisfied citizen ... it may very 
justly be said that few of our municipalities can be en- 
tirely certain of the ground they stand upon... .”° 

The decision of Justice Campbell in People 
vs. Maynard, 15 Michigan, 470, states that with 
ordinary municipal bodies “their rights are pro- 
perly regarded as depending quite as much on 
the acquiescence as on the regularity of their 
origin,” and that their acts cannot be undone 
by ex post facto inquiries. In the Compiled 
Laws, 1871, Section 3592, the legislature has 
recognized a school district as legally organized 
when it has exercised the franchises and privi- 
leges of a district for two years. In the case of 
School District vs. Joint Board, etc., 27 Mich- 
igan, 3, the court would not, in February. 1873, 
reverse the status of a district that had been 
operating since November, 1871. 


A Broad View of Education 


Judge Cooley recognizes that there is a dif- 
ference in the two types of cases cited, but he 
gives the opinion that they apply in principle, 
and adds: 

But however that may be, we are clear that even if 
we might be allowed by the law to listen to the ob- 


jection after two years, we cannot in reason consent 
to do so after thirteen." 


The judge then tries to state the general ques- 
tion in his own language, but so that it will 
stand out as a “naked question of law.” As he 
sees the contention of the complainants, “there 
is no authority in this state to make the high 


30 Michigan, 70-71. 
030 Michigan, 71-72. 
130 Michigan, 74. 
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schools free by taxation levied on the people at 
large.” The complainants agree that there is no 
legislation forbidding such a procedure, but that 
it has been the general understanding of the 
people that*instruction in the classics and in 
modern living languages should be paid for by 
those who seek such instruction. The judge had 
always looked upon education, in its broader 
aspects, aS an important practical advantage 
that should be supplied to the whole state, rich 
and poor alike, and not that its cultural phases 
and accomplishments should be open only to 
those whose wealth enabled them to pay for it. 

In order that he might draw proper conclu- 
sions concerning the intent of the legislators for 
the territory and the state, he reviews all the 
educational legislation of both legislatures. He 
mentions the evident intent of the Ordinance of 
1787 with its gift of Section 16 for school pur- 
poses. He goes into considerable detail concern- 
ing the law of 1817 that first established the uni- 
versity. From this he draws the inference that it 
was the plan of the territorial legislators “that 
throughout the territory a system of most liberal 
education should be supported at public expense 
for the benefit of the whole people.” Further at- 
tention is drawn to the law of 1821, where it is 
clearly shown that the branches of the univer- 
sity were to furnish secondary education to all 
parts of the state. 

The law of 1827 was analyzed carefully, and 
the judge points out that the intention was 
clearly expressed that both common and gram- 
mar schools were to be within the reach of the 
whole state. From the qualifications that were 
laid down for the teachers of the grammar 
schools, it is clear that by grammar schools were 
meant those that should be similar to those of 
England and the eastern states. 

When the law of 1827 was replaced by the 
law of 1833, providing for school directors and 
demanding that schools be kept in session for 
three months in the year, the new law placed no 
limitations upon the kind of schools that the 
directors could provide from the public funds. 

When the Constitution of 1836 was adopted, 
it was expressly stated therein that the legisla- 
ture shall encourage all educational develop- 
ment, but the section referring to common 
schools did not differ materially from that of the 
law of 1833. The section dealing with the uni- 
versity showed clearly that the legislators had a 
complete system of education in mind. There 
was nothing expressed or implied that would 
prevent school directors from meeting the need 
in their districts when such need should arise. 


For the Poorest as Well as Richest 


The governor, in his first and second messages 
to the legislature, showed that he had a com- 
plete system of education in mind, one that led 
to both the seminary and the university. In the 
Same manner, the plans of Superintendent 
Pierce comprehended a system that should in- 
clude more subjects than those included in the 
curriculum for the common schools. When Su- 
perintendent Pierce wanted schools “as good, 
indeed, for the poorest boy in the State as the 
rich man can furnish for his children with all 
his wealth,” he clearly had the Prussian and the 
New England systems in mind, whereby the 
youth might be adequately prepared for the 
“higher spheres of activity and influence.” 

The judge calls attention to the branches of 
the university that had to be abandoned for 
lack of funds. Private schools to some extent 
took their place, but by 1850 several cities had 
already organized high schools, by means of spe- 
cial legislation, as a means of extending their 
systems to meet the need for secondary educa- 
tion. These high schools, established in connec- 
tion with union-school districts, had produced a 
grade of education “rarely equaled by the aca- 
demical institutions oi the older states.” 

It was pointed out that the Constitution of 


27 


1850 did nothing to hinder the formation of high 
schools as part of the primary-school system.. 
Reference is made to the debates held in con- 
nection with the Constitutional Convention. The 
article on English had originally read “the Eng- 
lish language and no other shall be taught in 
such schools.”’ When attention was called to the 
wording, it was changed to read that instruction 
should be “conducted in the English language,” 
so that the teaching of other languages would 
not be prohibited. Superintendent Pierce is 
quoted as saying, “All that we ought to do is 
this; we should say the legislators shall estab- 
lish primary schools.” 

The Constitution of 1850 provided for com- 
mon schools that should be kept open in each 
school district for three months and likewise 
provided for the university. When the people 
voted to adopt this constitution, they felt that 
they were providing for a complete system of 
education. The university branches had been 
closed. There were few private schools. Only a 
limited few had the means to send their children 
out of the state for such education. 


Judge Cooley’s Conclusion 


The conclusion of the opinion is in Judge 
Cooley’s own language: 

The inference seems irresistible that the people ex- 
pected the tendency toward the establishment of high 
schools in the primary school districts would continue, 
until every locality capable of supporting one was sup- 
plied. And this inference was strengthened by the fact 
that a considerable number of our union schools date 
their establishment from the year 1850 and the two or 
three years following. 

If these facts do not demonstrate clearly and conclu- 
sively a general state policy, beginning in 1817 and con- 
tinuing until after the adoption of our present Consti- 
tution, in the direction of free schools in which educa- 
tion, and at their option the elements of classical edu- 
cation, might be brought within the reach of all the 
children of the state, then, as it seems to us, nothing 
can demonstrate it. We might follow the subject further 
and show that the subsequent legislation has all con- 
curred with this policy, but it would be a waste of time 
and labor. We content ourselves with the statement that 
neither in our state policy, in our Constitution, or in 
our laws, do we find the primary school districts re- 
stricted in the branches of knowledge which their of- 
ficers may cause to be taught, or the grade of instruc- 
tion that may be given, if their voters consent in reg- 
ular form to bear the expense and raise the taxes for 
the purpose. 

Having reached this conclusion, we shall spend no 
time upon the objection that the district in question 
had no authority to appoint a superintendent of schools, 
and that the superintendency should be performed by 
the district board. We think the power to make the 
appointment was incident to the full control which by 
law the board had over the schools of the district, and 
that the board and the people of the district have been 
wisely left by the Legislature to follow their own judg- 
ment in the premises. : 

It follows that the decree dismissing the bill was 
right, and should be affirmed.” 

Judge Cooley’s decision should have great in- 
fluence during the next few years, in protecting 
the high schools of our country from destruc- 
tion. The masses have the right to rule and the 
privilege of providing public high schools can- 
not be taken from them. 


1230 Michigan, 84-85. 


CLASS SIZE CONSIDERED IN NEW YORK 
STATE INQUIRY 


An investigation of how the cities and school districts 
of New York State have been able to effect economies 
in educational expenditures during the past three years 
is the next step which the Governor’s Commission on 
School Finance is planning to take, according to Prof. 
George D. Strayer, director of studies for the commis- 
sion. 

The results of the studies, it is expected, will deter- 
mine whether or not New York State will reduce or 
increase its school appropriations. The commission ex- 
pects to complete its studies December 1, and its re- 
port will forecast and propose the type of economies 
which may be made in educational cost and which will, 
at the same time, maintain efficiency in educational 
service. 

As a beginning for its work, the commission has con- 
ducted an inquiry into the size of classes in schools of 
the state. Increasing the size of classes is one of the 
first steps taken by school boards to reduce expenses. 
The commission will also determine to what degree, if 
at all, the expansion of the curriculum has added to 
the costs of the schools. 








Transportation and the School Plant 


Fred Engelhardt, University of Minnesota 


Students of education have differentiated in 
projecting theories of support of public schools 
between those elements that constitute the mini- 
mum program, that is, the school activities re- 
presenting the educational undertakings adopted 
by all communities in a state, and those activi- 
ties that are peculiar to certain localities and 
are supplementary in nature to the usual school 
program. Transportation of school children re- 
presents one of these activities that is not con- 
sidered a basic element of the minimum pro- 
gram but a local responsibility that must be as- 
sumed because peculiar or unique conditions de- 
mand this service. More critical study of the 
problems of transportation as they relate to pub- 
lic-school support and maintenance seems to 
bring new light on the subject that may suggest 


a change in this point of view now so commonly 
held. 


Community-Wide Plant-Utilization 
Studies 


Some very interesting facts have been re- 
ported in recent studies made of plant facilities 
and school-building utilization in counties that 
have a number of small cities and towns but no 
large cities.' These studies were made to bring 
to light more clearly the evidence necessary to 
point out some weaknesses in the theories that 
have so long dominated the control of local 
schools in the open country and small towns. 

Local school boards and the local electorates 
have been free to determine the school-building 
needs irrespective of the facilities that did or did 
not exist in the immediate or surrounding ter- 
ritory. It has been held that a democratic theory 
of local government demands that the local 
people have a right to determine the kind of 
schoolhouse they should have, provided the 
minimum standards established by the state are 
maintained. Since the local taxpayers were to 
pay the costs, then they should determine what 
the costs should be. One consequence of such a 
philosophy is expressed graphically in the map 
(Diagram 1) represented in this article. 

Other studies of the excessively small school 
districts that exist in many states show the out- 
come of complete local control, that is, a large 
number of small high schools that are costly to 
maintain.” In the majority of instances these 
small secondary schools serve an area of less 
than five miles in radius. The result of the policy 
is extensive capital outlays and outstanding 
bonded debt that in many areas appear very 
large at the present time when these fixed an- 
nual obligations leave little for the current ex- 
penses of the schools. 

Studies also reveal the effect of the decreasing 
birth rate on the enrollments of the elementary 
schools of the open country and the small towns. 
Decreases in registrations have been noted for 
the past years in many of the official school re- 
ports made for the schools of the small towns 
and by the county superintendents. On the other 
hand, the high-school enrollments are on the in- 
crease due to increased holding power and be- 
cause more rural children are going on to the 
high schools. This increase has as yet not been 
materially influenced by the decrease in birth 
rate — a condition that will be confronted in a 
few years. 

It has been increasingly difficult to keep en- 
rollments in many one-room schools in excess of 


1Clement, Holland, A Critical Analysis of School Buildings of 
Scott County, Minnesota, Thesis on file in University of Min- 
nesota Library, 1933. 

J. S. Nelson, A Critical Analysis of School-Building Facilities 
in Cottonwood County, Minnesota, Thesis on file in University 
of Minnesota Library, 1933. 

2Fred Engelhardt and Others, District Organization and Sec- 
ondary Education, National Secondary Survey, Monograph No. 
8, Department of Interior, Office of Education, 1932, p. 31. 
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DIAGRAM 1. School Buildings of Scott County. Note 
school (Radius of 1.25 miles). 


ten, and likewise difficult to keep the relative 
unit cost of operating these rural schools from 
increasing year after year. The data presented 
in Table I is of interest in this regard. Investiga- 
tions of station utilization (number of available 
seats in a room) in one- and two-room schools 
in two counties produced results that show that 
over 50 per cent of the schools have less than 
50 per cent of the space available occupied 
regularly during the school term. 





TABLE I. Station Utilization in One- and Two- 
Room Schools in Two Counties of 
Minnesota, 1932-33 


Number of Per Cent of 
Buildings (41) Stations Utilized 

2 10% or less 
12 11- 0 
0 21-30 
4 31-40 
8 41-50 
8 51-60 


61% or more 
‘One school had 90 per cent of space utilized. 





Utilization of Schoolhouse in 
Small Towns 


If the school buildings in many small towns 
are studied as to their utilization, a wide range 
of use will be revealed. From the studies listed 
above the use of high-school facilities measured 
in rooms occupied are reported (Table IT) as low 
as 31 per cent while station use in some of these 
schools were reported as low as 29 per cent. In 
no instance were the special rooms assigned to 
cooking, drawing, science, agriculture, and sew- 
ing reported occupied more than a third of the 
time, and the station use in these rooms ran as 


TABLE II. Utilization of School Buildings in 
Selected Towns in Minnesota, 





1932-33 
Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Town Number' Room Used Station Used 
No. 1 
Ce 43 29 
Elementary School ...... 88 65 
No. 2 
po 31 29 
Elementary School ...... 89 84 
No. 3 
eee ee 54 52 
Elementary School ....... 58 42 
No. 4 
jo 48 35 
Elementary School ...... 88 79 


"In all cases except one the entire school (Grades 
1-12, inclusive) is housed in one building. 
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low as 13 per cent. It is to be kept in mind that 
these conditions obtain during the period when 
high-school enrollments are at a maximum. It is 
also of passing interest to note the tremendous 
capital cost that is involved in supplying small 
high schools with these special facilities. In these 
studies the gymnasiums and auditoriums were 
not included. 


Improved Highways and the Schools 


A study of the highways in these two counties 
reveals that the majority of small school build- 
ings could be closed if the most accessible 
schools were used to full capacity and if the 
maximum travel distance per child was limited 
to ten miles. In view of these facts, which it is 
believed can be duplicated in many sections of 
the country, and due to the increased burden 
that the debt service for schools is creating as 
budget allowances are decreased, is it not time 
for leadership in the states to appreciate the 
serious situation into which the “local autonomy 
theory” is forcing public education particularly 
in reference to plant outlays? 


Transportation is an Aspect of 


School Buildings 


Decrease in population, drifts in population, 
and shifts of resources within a state contribute, 
when the state is considered as a whole, in mak- 
ing the schooi-plant issue a serious one. The 
problem is much like that of a large city that 
may have pupil stations in numbers adequate 
for the school population, but the population 
may reside in areas where school-plant facilities 
are lacking. Economic changes in a state may 
cause the location of children in areas where 
school facilities are limited despite the fact that 
adequate classroom space may be found in 
neighboring communities. In other words, the 
problem of school buildings is a state concern. 
This fact is realized when the local school dis- 
tricts are no longer able to carry the self-im- 
posed burden resulting in high taxes and they 
seek assistance from the state, and then the 
state is expected to carry a load which has been 
locally created and which the state may not 
have been responsible for in any way whatever. 
If bonded indebtedness for schools is not to be- 
come a more serious issue in many states, then 

(Concluded on Page 57) 





Responsibility in Administering the Budget 


FURNISHING APPRAISAL 
INFORMATION 


Administration of a school system in terms of a 
yearly financial budget involves two types of 
responsibility. The first, described in a previous 
article,’ is that of keeping expenditures within the 
appropriations. 

The second major responsibility which the super- 
intendent accepts when he undertakes to administer 
his school on a budget plan is to furnish the board 
with information concerning the results of the work 
of the school, so that they may be able to carry 
on the function of appraisal laid upon them by the 
citizens of the district. This information is of two 
kinds: 

1. Fiscal information, showing whether the 
budget did control expenditures for the year. This 
information should come from the secretary’s rec- 
ords if adequately set up, but it requires the close 
codperation of the superintendent to see that the 
distribution of expenditures to the different budget 
funds is correctly made. The superintendent is the 
logical person, qualified through knowledge of in- 
structional functions, to interpret and classify the 
doubtful items. If the distributions have been 
properly made throughout the year, a comparison 
of the secretary’s totals of expenditure in each 
fund with the original appropriations shows the 
degree to which the budget was followed. 

2. Statistical information, showing analysis of 
costs and measures of results, for comparison of 
departments within the school, comparison with 
other schools, and with the previous practices of 
the local schools. 


Variables in Appraising Educational 
Return 

The two main variables to be dealt with in 
appraising educational return for school expen- 
ditures are the cost per child and the educational 
outcomes in the life of the child. The cost per 
child of each year of instruction, and the cost per 
subject taught, are comparatively easy to compute, 
if expenditures are properly distributed in the 
secretary's accounts. For purposes of detailed 
comparison these can be reduced to cost per child 
per hour of instruction. Educational outcomes, on 
the other hand, are so varied and so far-reaching 
in the life of the child and in their effects on the 
community, that as yet only small sectors of them 
have been subjected to measurements of sufficient 
accuracy to warrant their use in appraisal of in- 
struction with relation to cost. Measures of 
mechanical skills of some kinds, of comparatively 
simple abilities, such as spelling and arithmetic 
computation, and some phases of reading skill have 
been developed to the point where cautioys quanti- 
tative comparisons may be made with relation to 
cost per pupil hour, but the equally important and 
broader outcomes in the form of attitudes, appre- 
ciations, understandings, and the ability to deal 
rationally with problems, are still for the most part 
unmeasured. Yet, even where the outcomes must 
be estimated on the basis of personal judgment, 
it is worth while for boards of education to attempt 
an appraisal of results in relation to costs, and it 
is one of the functions of the superintendent to 
furnish them with cost information and with the 
best available estimates of results to aid them in 
this appraisal. 

The cost information in Table I was worked 
out in a small school in Iowa in 1929-30. All yearly 
expenditures and a fair proportion of capital outlay 
(cost of new equipment divided by estimated years 
of use) were included, but the cost of new build- 
ings was not included. In preparing these cost 
figures from the yearly totals of expenditures, as 
distributed under the headings of the budget, 
certain rules were followed: 

1. All expense which had been applied directly 
to a given department or group of children was 
charged to that department or group. Examples: 
supplies for the kindergarten; salary of a teacher 
whose entire time was spent with a single group. 
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TABLE I. Annual Unit Cost in a Single School System in 
Iowa for School Year 1929-1930 
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Entire school ........ 366 $18,968 $30,181 $ 82.46 
Greges 9-12 ........ 1 10,410 16,633 110.10 
Grades 5-8 ......... 89 3,090 5,323 59.80 
Grades K-1-4 ....... 126 5,468 8,225 65.26 
Elementary School: 
Kindergarten ........ 24 660 983 40.90 
(part time) 
MONON eves iucecs 26 1,181 1.741 67.00 
ME pia's:c ase tin es 27 1,204 1,960 72.74 
SN ress boc%ec8 21 979 1,416 67.40 
Le, eee 238 1,114 1,630 58.20 
Grades 5-6 .......... 34 990 1,704 50.15 
a. ee ere re 23 1,125 1,841 80.15 
Ee en aera 32 975 1,792 56.00 
High-School Subjects: 
Farm Crops (4 year).. 9 229 326 72.60 
Animal Husbandry .. 13 490 676 52.00 
Wee. WO osc secs 15 326 766 51.10 
Home Economics .... 23 600 996 43.30 
NE nse e ea cinaas 6 200 251 42.00 
Adv. Home Economics 19 380 614 38.32 
Boys’ Physical Tr. 
and Athletics ..... 67 867 2,064 31.15 
U. &S. History ..... ; 34 600 828 24.35 
ee ere 23 280 495 21.60 
Stenography ......... 14 182 294 20.90 
Typewriting ......... 46 426 922 20.10 
Bemeee 8h 4 6bks kes 36 400 651 18.10 
Sociology (4 year) ... 33 90 149 18.08 
Girls’ Physical Tr. 
and Athletics ..... 63 280 1,082 1747 
BG Fives cine 38 370 638 16.75 
WOU BS og 606 0-50 26 250 431 16.60 
English 10 ... ee 44 370 680 15.42 
Sporttiand ......4... 21 182 323 15.40 
Mechanical Drawing. 11 100 620 15.10 
MONEE BG45 60 0saKRss 28 120 216 14.90 
Economics ($ year) .. 31 120 223 14.18 
Physiology (4 year).. 35 131 246 14.06 
Advanced Algebra 
Oe) eee 20 70 140 14.00 
Trigonometry (4 year) 23 70 149 12.44 
Bookkeeping (} year). 16 60 94 11.76 
World History ...... 80 404 924 11.60 
Agriculture Evening 
School (Adult) ... 29 196 331 41.55 
Algebra ...... een 75 280 770 10.25 
Extra Activities: 
Band (4 hr. daily 
ee 21 404 767 36.50 
Glee Clubs (5 hr. daily 
i a 50 338 498 25.90 
Mixed Chorus (} hr. 
daily average) .... 24 113 153 6.40 
Declamatory Contest 
(short course of 3 ; 
a 100 135 4.50 





2. All expense for services or supplies for 
administration or instruction purposes which had 
been shared by several departments or groups was 
divided pro rata between them according to the 
number of children in average daily attendance. 
Salaries of teachers and supervisors whose time 
was spent with more than one group or department 
were divided on the basis of estimated time spent 
with each. 

3. All expense for services and supplies for 
operation, maintenance of buildings, and insurance, 
all of which have to do with providing a suitable 
place for instruction, were divided between depart- 
ments and groups on the basis of cubic feet of 
space and the proportion of school time occupied. 

4. All expense for capital outlay, which covers 
new equipment to be used over a term of years, 
not replacement or repairs, was divided by a figure 
representing the number of years the equipment 
could reasonably be expected to last, and appor- 
tioned pro rata to the proper department, group, 
or building according to rules two and three above. 

5. When all expense chargeable to a given 
department or group was added together, the sum 
was divided by the number of pupils in average 
daily attendance in the group. The result is the 
cost per child for one year’s instruction for the 
entire school day in a particular group, class, or 
department; for example, the fifth grade. Costs 
per pupil hours per year may be obtained by divid- 
ing the above yearly per-pupil-cost figures by the 
number of hours daily during which the group or 
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department functioned. To obtain the yearly cost 
per child of a high-school subject. Latin for exam- 
ple, the cost of the teacher’s salary, operation and 
maintenance, and all other costs, except supplies 
used exclusively for this class, should be multiplied 
by the fraction of the teaching day represented by 
the Latin class on the schedule. Supplies used di- 
rectly for the class are, of course, added in before 
dividing by the number of children in average 
daily attendance. 


Appraisal of Return in Relation to Costs 


Even a simple array of cost figures such as that 
of Table I opens the way for interesting compari- 
sons and attempts at appraisal of educational values 
in relation to costs. In this table, the variations of 
costs between different elementary grades are due 
chiefly to differences in the number of pupils in 
attendance, and to differences in salaries of teach- 
ers. A comparison of the cost per pupil in second 
grade ($72.74) with that in sixth grade ($50.15), 
due chiefly to the difference in salary, raises a ques- 
tion as to whether the results for the children jus- 
tified the higher salary in the second grade, the 
answer in this case being in the affirmative in the 
opinion of the superintendent and the board. On 
the other hand, the question was raised as to 
whether the sixth-grade child, being taught in a 
large room by a comparatively “cheap” teacher was 
getting a square deal. It was seriously doubted 
whether the results justified the payment of more 
money per pupil for ninety minutes of instruction 
in animal husbandry than was paid for the entire 
day’s instruction per child in the sixth grade. The 
question was also raised as to whether Latin instruc- 
tion, which cost $42 per period of 45 minutes per 
child, on account of the small enrollment in the 
class, was justifiable in comparison with boys’ 
physical training at $31.15, United States history 
at $24.35, or English at $18.10 and $15.42. 

These figures illustrate rather strikingly certain 
cost relationships in high-school subjects. The 
Smith-Hughes vocational agriculture subjects, 
which headed the list, included only the costs paid 
by the local district. If federal and state reimburse- 
ment for a portion of the salary were included, the 
costs of these subjects would be nearly doubled. 
High costs in this case are due to a combination 
of the three factors of small classes, highly paid 
teacher, and expensive equipment and supplies. 
Home economics, physical training, typewriting, 
and physics illustrate high costs which are due 
chiefly to the factor of equipment and supplies. 
United States history was high because it was 
taught by the superintendent and bore a portion 
of his salary apportioned on a time basis. At the 
other end of the scale, world history and algebra 
illustrate what can be done to lower costs, by com- 
bining classes in grades nine and ten, and alternating 
these subjects every other year with general science 
and civics, the larger groups thus obtained being 
taught in classes of capacity size. The large number 
of pupils enrolled for a single subject also made it 
possible to group these classes homogeneously on 
the basis of reading ability and intelligence, sim- 
plifying the teacher’s problem of assignment and 
adaptation to individual differences. 


Value of Cost Studies in Planning 
a Budget 


Cost comparisons of this kind are exceedingly 
helpful and suggestive in planning the budget and 
in making appraisals, even though the measures of 
educational results still remain largely in the realm 
of personal judgment. 

This leads to the question of comparison with 
the current practices of other schools of similar 
size and circumstances. In the states where uni- 
form systems of financial accounting have been 
established, such comparisons of cost can be made 
because expenditures are uniformly classified and 
cost figures therefore mean the same thing from 
school to school. Without uniform methods of ac- 
counting and classification, accurate comparison of 
costs is impossible. In the larger cities, which fol- 
low the accounting plans suggested by the United 
State Office of Education and the National Educa- 
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tion Association, it is possible to make reasonably 
accurate comparisons of current practice through 
the financial statistics of the Office of Education. 
If schoolmen generally understood the great value 
and usefulness of accurate and comparable cost 
information in appraising and in comparing with 
current practice and previous practice, they would 
insist upon prompt establishment of uniform state 
systems of financial accounting in all the states. 

Not the least valuable of comparisons possible 
in the local school is comparison with the practices 
of previous years. Cost figures collected for a term 
of years show trends and often reveal weaknesses 
and points of strength in educational and financial 
policy. 

It is not out of place here to emphasize the dan- 
ger of being misled in our thinking about educa- 
tional costs by analogies drawn from the business 
world. Business is organized primarily for profit. 
Schools are not. They are operated for educational 
service to the youth, and supported by public 
funds. In business, savings in the costs of opera- 
tion and production are closely related to profits. 
In the schools, savings may or may not mean 
greater efficiency in the use of the taxpayer’s dollar, 
when educational product is considered. A small 
saving at the wrong place may cost exceedingly 
dear in educational outcomes in the life of the 
child and the future of the community. Better 
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measures of the educational product, when they 
are devised, will make it easier to know where 
economy in school administration is real, and where 
it is deceptive, and will make appraisal in terms of 
cost more nearly valid, but the fundamental differ- 
ence between the objectives of the school and 
those of the business world remain. We should not 
be misled by attempts to evaluate so-called econ- 
omies in education by the standards of the profit 
system. 
Advantages of the Plan 

By way of summary, what advantages are gained 
in case the superintendent is able to keep his school 
system within its budget, and furnish the board 
with full appraisal information? 

1. He gives the children the advantage of a 
school with a certain stability which comes only 
from organized planning. 

2. He is able to give the children and the com- 
munity the benefit of a balanced, integrated pro- 
gram. 

3. The confidence of the public which comes 
from able leadership will show itself in willing and 
adequate school support in future years. 

4. Although he may have far to go on the road 
to efficient educational use of the taxpayer’s dollar, 
yet the administration of the budget, in his hands, 
becomes the working machinery by which he may 
approximate this ideal. 


The Custody of School Funds 


During the past four years the boards of educa- 
tion of the United States have learned that the 
safe care of the two and one-half billions of dollars 
provided annually for the conduct of the schools 
is of primary importance, and that, unless the 
basic problems connected with the custody of these 
monies are satisfactorily solved, untold official 
worry and irreparable educational losses will fol- 
low. That the basic problems of the handling of 
school funds have not been more sharply outlined 
and defined is, no doubt, due to a combination of 
favorable conditions, among which may be men- 
tioned the relative freedom of the schools from 
politics, the infrequency of difficulties with school 
treasurers, and the preoccupation of school boards 
and school-business officials with constructive edu- 
cational, rather than defensive, policies. However, 
the economic troubles of recent years have again 
drawn attention to the entire range of questions 
of handling and caring for school funds, and a 
review of the problems and of the newer accepted 
practices is most timely. Dr. Fred F. Beach, of 
New York City, in a recent book,’ has provided 
a study that is deserving of more than passing at- 
tention by school boards and by all students of 
school administrative principles. 

Although school funds in all communities are 
cared for according to one of four plans, Dr. Beach 
holds that the office of school treasurer is no 
longer needed and may be dispensed with for rea- 
sons of efficiency and economy. The four general 
plans or agencies now widely required by school 
law and local practice are: (1) the school-board 
treasurer system, (2) the school-clerk treasurer 
system, (3) the governmental treasurer system, and 
(4) the depository system. Each of these has ad- 
vantages and corresponding disadvantages as will 
be noted later. As a means of judging these plans 
objectively, it is necessary to establish criteria 
which are theoretically basic and which have been 
found indispensable in practice. Dr. Beach has set 
up seven such criteria which harmonize with all 
existing principles of good government and which 
are distinguishing features of success in existing 
plans for the custody of school funds. These 
criteria have further the approval of leading school- 
business officials intrusted with the custody of 
school funds. Briefly, the criteria are: 


Criteria of School-Fund Custody 


1. Safety. The paramount importance of pro- 
tecting school funds adequately against loss and 
misuse can hardly be discussed. In experience it 
has been found that the safety of any plan of 
custody can be determined only by the existence 
of (a) an adequate internal checking system, (b) 
periodic and frequent financial reports, (c) ex- 
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ternal audits, and (d) publicity. Safety can be 
further insured by such protective devices as (a) 
surety bonds which are considered the most re- 
liable means of reimbursement of funds lost, (6) 
adequate protection of funds in depositories by the 
use of collateral or depository bonds, (c) the filing 
of indemnity or surety bonds, or (d) by legal en- 
actments declaring the school districts preferred 
creditors in cases of bankruptcy or default by a 
depository. 

2. Economy. This may be defined as the service 
of the custodians at the lowest cost consistent with 
safe and efficient management. 

3. Knowledge of the Financial Status of the 
District. This involves not only a system of finan- 
cial records and reports, but it requires personal 
ability and technical training on the part of respon- 
sible officials for an understanding of the situa- 
tion, so that proper policies may be developed and 
carried into effect. 

4. Responsibility. The responsibility of the cus- 
todian of school funds must be absolute not only 
from the moral but also from the legal standpoint. 

5. Simplicity. The simpler the system of the 
custodial care of school funds consistent with 
safety and efficient management the more desirable 
it is. The degree of simplicity is the inverse of the 
number of officials and agencies keeping records 
and requiring procedure-steps in the receipt and 
disbursement of school funds. A lack of simplicity 
invariably means delay and expense without com- 
pensating safety. 

6. Readiness for Audit. It is essential that 
school financial records should be so complete, 
accurate, and up-to-date that an immediate out- 
side audit at frequent intervals is possible. The 
most important safeguards of school funds and 
the basis of effective management are found in the 
completeness and the effectiveness of the records. 

7. Selection of Personnel. The plan of school- 
fund custody must inherently offer advantages for 
insuring the appointment of individuals or agencies 
who are morally competent, well trained, and suffi- 
ciently experienced to be responsible and safe. No 
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SCHOOLS NEED BOOKS 

Growing needs of the modern educational 
system demand well-chosen collections of 
books both for teachers and pupils. The col- 
lections must be organized for the greatest 
good to the greatest number. The pupil must 
know how to get and to utilize this supple- 
mentary material. Through his search for in- 
formation he develops quite naturally a tech- 
nique of reasoning which is of great value to 
him all his life. — Mable Wilkinson Etheridge. 
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system has been devised that will completely pre- 
vent embezzlement; but only a worth-while plan 
or system that will insure satisfactory personnel, 
the absence of political control, and the continuous 
service of efficient men can approach the elimina- 
tion of the danger of theft or loss. 

Any extended study of local school systems will 
reveal the fact that no one type of custody for 
school funds is equally efficient in any number of 
communities. While the application of the criteria 
enumerated point definitely to the superiority of 
the depository system as against the governmental- 
treasurer plan, or the school-treasurer plan, and 
that the clerk-treasurer system is definitely the 
poorest arrangement, it cannot be said that a school 
board is in error when it uses any one of the four 
general plans. 

As Dr. Beach concludes quite logically, the prob- 
lem of school-fund custody can be solved for a 
given community only in relation to other problems 
in school administration and on the basis of satis- 
factory local action. There are considerations, in 
the fields of economics, accounting, auditing, polit- 
ical science, and sociology which have a bearing. 
In the local community there are also precedents 
and considerations of, local policy which make one 
or another type of plan immediately feasible and 
efficient, and another quite impossible. As a rule, 
improvement in a given situation can be made best 
by gradual modifications rather than radical re- 
forms. The value of the four general plans may be 
noted from the following brief summaries of Dr. 
Beach’s discussion. 


1. The School-Board Treasurer System 


From the earliest Colonial davs, school funds 
were placed in the hands of a member of the school 
board or an official appointed by the board ex- 
pressly to act as treasurer. To this day the only 
monies which such a school treasurer handles are 
the school funds. Two sets of financial records are 
kept — one by the treasurer and one by the school 
accountant or school-board clerk. There is com- 
plete duplication of all the major procedure steps 
in the receipt and disbursement of funds. Even 
the monthly bank statements must be duplicated 
— for the accountant and the treasurer. This sys- 
tem involves all of the ordinary safety devices 
which other plans make use of, but it suffers from 
complexity and a possible lack of economy, and 
in general does not insure the employment of per- 
sonnel on the basis of merit and efficiency. When 
the treasurer is selected by popular vote. it is likely 
that political considerations will control. So, too, 
if the treasurer is appointed by the board, numer- 
ous considerations not necessarily involving effi- 
ciency will be considered. 


2. The Clerk-Treasurer System 


In point of history the clerk-treasurer system 
came later than the treasurer plan and was de- 
veloped purely for economic reasons. It recognizes 
that the clerk is an employee of the board who is 
quite certain to be competent and familiar with 
school affairs. Because he is regularly in the em- 
ploy of schools, he should be able to handle the 
work with a minimum of cost and reasonable effi- 
ciency. The plan, however, is the least desirable 
of the four which are available. In experience the 
clerk-treasurer is the least safe of the officials re- 
sponsible for the custody of school funds. This is 
especially true when the superintendent acts as 
clerk-treasurer. The great difficulty is that there is 
no available means for an internal check on the 
acts and the records of the school clerk-treasurer, 
and such a check is an absolutely essential factor of 
safety. A good superintendent may be an excellent 
social engineer and a valuable educational leader, 
but these facts do not insure competency in the 
exacting procedure steps of handling school funds. 
Where the clerk-treasurer is a local bookkeeper 
or a political appointee, considerations other than 
competency and experience are usually in action. 


The Governmental-Treasurer System 


Very much better in the scale of general accept- 
ability is the governmental-treasurer system under 
which the custody of school funds is intrusted to 
the general treasurer of the governmental unit, 
such as the town, the county, or the city. This 
treasurer handles all school funds, as well as all 
other public funds of the unit. The plan is high 
in safety and reduces very much the cost of cus- 
tody. It involves political hazards, in that a treas- 


urer is generally a political officer or appointee and 
(Concluded on Page 50) 
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Model By-Laws Adopted by the New Ulm 


School Board 


The school board at New Ulm, Minnesota, 
has recently adopted a set of by-laws which, in 
a remarkable way, objectify correct principles 
of school administration. 

Any set of school-board rules is necessarily a 
practical compromise between ideals and local 
conditions. State laws, long-established local 
practice, the character of the school board, the 
training and personality of the superintendent of 
schools, the length of service and the personality 
of the secretary, as well as a host of other fac- 
tors, tend to modify the working conditions 
under which a school system lives from day to 
day. It is a very real collection of human facts 
which determine an administrative set-up and 
control the functions and relations of the 
board, of its executive officer, and of its minor 
executives and staff. In the end, however, local 
modifications of an ideal statement of a school- 
administration plan all tend to prove the logical 
correctness of the best theories which have had 
currency in the United States in recent years. A 
unified plan with the superintendent as the 
chief executive through whom the school board 
carries out its representative democratic func- 
tions is more than a mere ideal; it may be made 
a very practical reality from which the best per- 
manent results will flow. 

The school board at New Ulm, Minnesota, 
has set out to adopt a simple set of by-laws in 
which a unified plan of organization and admin- 
istration is to be achieved. Before adopting the 
rules, a careful preliminary study was made by 
a committee consisting of Dr. T. F. Hammer- 
meister, president of the board of education, 
Mr. John Henle, clerk, and Mr. Edward A. 
Stoll, treasurer. Assistance in gathering material 
was given by Mr. F. B. Andreen, superintendent 
of schools. In the compilation of facts and prin- 
ciples, the following source materials were es- 
pecially consulted: 

1. By-laws of the Board of Education of Mankato, 
Minnesota. — 

2. Cubberley’s “Public School Administration.’ 

3. City School Leaflets Nos. 24 and 29, United States 
Office of Education. 

4. Report of “Educational Survey of Wheeling, West 
Virginia,” by P. P. Claxton, former Commissioner of 
Education, United States Office of Education. 

5. Educational Leadership, Department of Superin- 
tendence Eleventh Yearbook. 

6. School Board Journal Articles and By-laws: 
“Rules, Regulations, and Written Instructions as Ad- 
ministrative Controls,” By Ernest O. Melby, May, 1927. 

“Rules and Regulations of School Boards of Small 
Cities,” by Froseth and Troxel, December, 1932. 

“The Board and the Superintendent,” by Milton C. 
Potter, August. 1932. 

“Proper Organization of School Boards,” by Dr. N. 
B. Carney, March, 1929. 

“The Duties of Public-School Administrators,” I and 
II, by Fred C. Aver, February and March, 1929. 


“The School Board and the Superintendent,” by H. 
B. Heidelberg, February, 1929. 


A preliminary draft of the by-laws was pre- 
sented by the committee to a number of indi- 
viduals for criticism and suggestion. The rules 
read as follows: 

THE RULES 


I. Organization and Procedure of the Board 

Sec. 1. Election of Officers. The board shall, on the 
first Monday in August, or as soon thereafter as may 
be, in each year, elect a president, a clerk, and a treas- 
urer from its own members, who shall hold their re- 
spective offices for one year, and until their successors 
are duly elected and qualified unless sooner removed. 

Sec. 2. Rules Governing Procedure. Robert’s Rules of 
Order shall govern the proceedings of the board, except 
as herein otherwise provided. 

Sec. 3. Quorum. The majority of the board shall be 
necessary to constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business. 

Sec. 4. Committees. Special committees for the con- 
sideration or investigation of certain problems may be 
appointed by the president at the request of the board, 
or may be elected by the board. Such special commit- 


tees shall submit their reports at such regular meetings 
of the board as may be determined and when such re- 
ports have been submitted and accepted by the board, 
shall be discharged. 

Sec. 5. Record of Vote. The yeas and nays on any 
question before the board shall be taken at the call of 
any member and duly recorded in the minutes. 

II. Order of Business 

The order of business at all meetings shall be as fol- 
lows: 

1. Notation of presence or absence of each board 
member by the clerk. 

2. Reading and approval of the minutes. 

3. Audience to visitors, reception of communications 
and petitions. 

. Report of the superintendent. 
. Report of the special committees. 
. Report of the clerk. 
. Report of the treasurer. 
. Unfinished business. 
. New business. 
10. Bills. 
11. Adjournment. 
III. Meetings 

Sec. 1. Regular Meetings. The board shall hold reg- 
ular meetings on the first Monday of each month, at 
7:30 p.m., with the exception of the months of January 
and September, when the regular meetings of the board 
shall be held on the second Monday of the month. 

Sec. 2. Special Meetings. Special meetings may be 
held when so determined by the board, when so called 
by the president, when so called by the clerk upon the 
request of a majority of the board, or when so called 
by any member giving the other members legal notice 
of the time and place of such a meeting. No special 
meeting of the board shall be held, unless a notice 
stating the time, place, and purpose of the meeting has 
been given to each member 24 hours before the time 
stated for the meeting to convene, except when a ma- 
jority of the members of the board agree that an emer- 
gency exists which has made a regular notice impos= 
sible; then such a meeting may be called at a time or 
place which may be most convenient. 

Sec. 3. Place of Meeting. All meetings of the board, 
whether regular or special, shall be held in the board 
room at the high-school building, unless the meeting be 
the result of an emergency as prescribed in Sec. 2. 


IV. Duties of Officers of the Board 

Sec. 1. The President. 

a) The president shall, when present, preside at all 
of the meetings of the board. In the absence of the 
president, a president pro tempore shall be chosen by 
the board. 

b) He shall countersign all orders drawn on the 
treasurer. 

Sec. 2. The Clerk. 

a) The clerk shall keep the minutes of the meetings 
of the board. 

b) He shall draw and countersign all orders on the 
treasurer in payment of claims, contracts, and salaries 
authorized by the board. 

c) He shall receive all moneys due the district, record 
their receipt, and deliver them to the treasurer. 

d) He shall keep an accurate record of all receipts 
and disbursements of the district. 

e) He shall make an annual report of the total re- 
ceipts and a classified listing of disbursements at the 
annual meeting. 

Sec. 3. The Treasurer. 

a) The treasurer shall receive from the clerk and 
keep the moneys of the district and shall pay out the 
same upon orders drawn by the clerk and countersigned 
by him and the president, and not otherwise. 

b) He shall deposit all moneys of the district in the 
bank or banks which the board may designate as de- 
positories of its funds and which shall furnish to the 
board the collateral security required by law in the 
amount and in the manner required by law. 

c) He shall keep suitable and accurate records and 
render a report at the annual meeting of all moneys re- 
ceived and disbursed by him. 

d) He shall give a bond for the faithful performance 
of his duties, in such sum and with such sureties as 
shall be required by the board, which shall be paid and 
approved by the board. 

V. Duties of the Board of Education 

Sec. 1. General Duties. The board of education, re- 
presenting the people of the district, shall be the legis- 
lative body which determines all questions of general 
policy to be employed in the conduct of the public 
schools. In determining school policy it shall (1) hear 
and consider facts and recommendations; (2) adopt a 
plan, policy, or course of action; and (3) authorize the 
proper person or persons to carry out its legislation. 

The mention hereinafter of specific duties shall not 
be interpreted to exclude powers and duties not men- 
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tioned but incident to the board as a body of school 
control. 

Sec. 2. Specific Duties. 

a) At the first regular meeting in February, or at any 
regular meeting when there is a vacancy in the super- 
intendency, the board shall elect a superintendent of 
schools for a term as determined by law, which term 
shall begin on August first following the election or on 
such other date as may be determined by the board. 

b) Other specific powers of the board are: 

1. To create, abolish, modify, and maintain such po- 
sitions, schools, divisions, and classifications as may be 
necessary for the efficient administration of the work. 

2. To pass upon and adopt an annual budget.. 

3. To fix the annual tax levy. 

4. To fix the salaries of all officers and employees. 

5. To audit and approve all expenditures made within 
the adopted budget. 

6. To authorize all needed contracts. 

7. To authorize the formulation of by-laws, rules, 
and regulations needed for the direction and manage- 
ment of the schools, and other agencies and activities 
under the board. 

8. To authorize the course of study which shall be 
given in the schools. 

9. To authorize the selection and determination of 
such books, maps, globes, apparatus, furniture, tools, 
and other equipment and supplies as may be necessary 
for the proper and efficient management of the schools 
and other educational, social, and recreational agencies 
and activities under its management and control. 

10. To authorize the purchase and provision of such 
books, maps, globes, apparatus, furniture, tools, and 
other equipment and supplies as may be necessary for 
the proper and efficient management of the schools and 
other educational, social, and recreational agencies and 
activities under its management and control. 

11. To require the superintendent to nominate all as- 
sistants, principals, and supervisors of special depart- 
ments, principals, teachers, nurses, janitors, and other 
officers and employees in the organization under his 
charge, the board to pass upon and approve all nomi- 
nations before appointments are made and to make all 
appointments and approve all contracts. 

12. To authorize the determination of plans for at- 
tendance, census, classification, grading, promotion, 
transfers, graduation from schools and courses, and 
other matters involved in the management and control 
of the pupils and students. 

13. To authorize the determination of plans for test- 
ing, recording, and reporting the degrees of proficiency 
attained by the pupils in the several classes, grades, and 
schools; approve such plans before they are put into 
operation; and provide the means necessary for making 
the plans operative. 

14. To authorize the preparation and publication 
periodically of reports to the community which set 
forth in a clear and intelligible manner the character of 
the efforts, degrees of achievement, working conditions, 
finance, and further needs of the schools and other 
agencies maintained and directed by the board; approve 
such reports before they are published; and to direct 
their publication and distribution. 

15. To require their officials to make such reports of 
the educational and other activities under their charge 


as may be legitimately requested by county, state, or 
national authority. 


VI. Duties of the Superintendent of Schools 

Sec. 1. General Duties. The superintendent’s duties 
are initiatory and executive. He shall act both as pro- 
fessional adviser to the board of education in the for- 
mulation of policies for the government of the schools 
and as the executive of the board to carry out its pol- 
icies. The mention hereinafter of specific duties shall 
not be interpreted to exclude powers and duties not 
mentioned but incident to the position of city superin- 
tendent and executive officer of the board. 

Sec. 2. Specific Duties are: 

1. To attend all meetings of the board. He shall not, 
however, be present at any board meeting during the 
time when his salary and tenure are being considered, 
unless his presence is requested by the board. 

2. To nominate or recommend as needed the directors 
and supervisors of special departments, principals, teach- 
ers, nurses, librarians, janitors, clerk, and other em- 
ployees authorized by the board. 

3. To recommend, subject to the approval of the 
board, the salary to be paid each official or employee 
of the board. 

4. To have supervision and direction of directors and 
supervisors of special departments, principals, librarians, 
nurses, janitors, and other persons employed in the 
conduct of the schools and other agencies under the 
board. 

5. To assign principals, nurses, janitors, librarians, 
and other employees to the schools or other places 
where their work is to be done and to report im- 
mediately such transfer to the board for consideration 
and action. 

6. To assign teachers to schools, grades, classes, and 
courses according to the needs of the service; to trans- 
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fer teachers from one school to another, from one grade 
to another, from one class to another, according to the 
needs of the service; and to report immediately such 
assignments and transfers to the board for its consider- 
ation and action. 

7. To suspend temporarily any teacher or other em- 
ployee or pupil for misconduct, and at the next regular 
meeting of the board to submit all the facts relating 
to the suspension for its consideration and action. 

8. To enforce all provisions of law and all rules and 
regulations relating to the management of the schools 
and other educational, social, and recreational agencies 
and activities under the direction of the beard. 

9. To prepare and submit to the board for approval 
by-laws, rules, and regulations needed for the direction 
and control of the schools and other agencies and ac- 
tivities under the charge of the board. 

10. To prepare, in conference and codperation with 
the directors and supervisors of special departments, 
principals, teachers, librarians, and other competent 
members of the organization, the content of each course 
of study authorized by the board of education. 

11. To select, in conference and codperation with the 
directors and supervisors of special departments, prin- 
cipals, teachers, librarians, and nurses, the textbooks 
and other books, apparatus, maps, charts, tools, equip- 
ment, and all other supplies and appliances needed for 
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the activities of the schools and other agencies under 
the care of the board. 

12. To have supervision and direction over courses of 
study, methods of educational procedure, the working 
conditions of pupils and teachers, standards of achieve- 
ment, the supervisory labors of special supervisors, 
principals, and departmental heads, the training of 
teachers in service, the measurement of educational 
achievements, and every other professional factor, 
agency, or activity involved in the efficient conduct of 
education. 

13. To have supervision and direction over all ac- 
tivities involved in the census, the enforcement of the 
attendance law, the classification, grading, promotion, 
discipline, and the organization and management in gen- 
eral of the pupils and students. 

14. To determine the boundaries of school-attendance 
districts, subject to the approval of the board. 

15. To investigate the need of and recommend to the 
board provision for school facilities in the several dis- 
tricts. 

16. To prepare an annual budget, showing in detail 
the appropriations necessary to meet the estimated 
needs of the ensuing school year, and to submit the 
same to the board for consideration and action. 

17. To have power, within the limits of the detailed 
budget approved by the board, to approve and direct 

(Concluded on Page 54) 


Using a Self-Rating Scale for Measuring 
the Results of Supervision 


Superintendent Gaylard W. Greene, Anacortes, Washington 


Theoretically, an individual in each school is des- 
ignated as principal and given additional compensa- 
tion and responsibility in order that the important 
task of supervision may be successfully performed. 
Yet Clement and Clement say, “Little if any effec- 
tive supervision has existed in the majority of 
schools having an enrollment of from 25 to 150 or 
even up to 300 to 350 throughout the United States 
as a whole!” In these days of rigid economy when 
the taxpaying public scrutinizes in a ‘critical man- 
ner each phase of schoolwork and each member of 
the school personnel, can the additional money paid 
to principals in order to secure the beneficial results 
of intelligent supervision be justified? 

Eikenberry found in his study of the duties of 
school principals that the principals themselves be- 
lieved supervision to be their primary duty, for 
they unanimously ranked supervision first in their 
list of duties. Prof. Cubberley, however, said, “One 
who has read even a few of the many school surveys 
published within recent years cannot but be im- 
pressed with the emphasis placed by the surveyors 
on this function of the school principal [supervi- 
sion] and also how frequently they find that the 
function is either not assumed or is abused.” 

Practically all educators will agree that supervi- 
sion should be the first and important duty of the 
principal. It is also agreed that teacher and pupil 
growth should result from intelligent supervision. 
Good supervision should result in changes in teach- 
ers and pupils sufficiently appreciable to be judged 
by a combination of subjective and objective stand- 
ards. It is even thought possible so to organize su- 
pervisory data as to convince not only the super- 
visor himself, but even a layman that supervision 
is a necessary, vital, and integral part of the educa- 
tional program which can be justified from every 
angle and well worth the money spent to accomplish 
the desired results. 

“We are led to one conclusion which summarizes 
most of the others,” writes G. C. Kyte in Educa- 
tional Method, April, 1931. “Supervisory planning 
must be done sanely and carefully; supervisory 
procedures must be carried on wisely and thought- 
fully; and supervisory activity must be submitted 
to intensive scientific appraisal regularly and fre- 
quently. Self-analysis through the use of a check 
list practiced with a sanely critical attitude cannot 
help bringing fruitful results. Supervisors can them- 
selves, while working, find out the nature and value 
of their service.” 

The supervisor, be he principal or superintendent, 
who wishes to measure the results of his supervi- 
sion over a period of time, should first secure the 
cooperation of the entire teaching corps in formu- 
lating some fundamental objectives. Such objectives 
arrived at in a thoroughly codperative fashion and 
subscribed to by the members of the corps con- 
stitute the greatest supervisory force. 


Using these objectives in the formulation of a 
supervisory scale for the year, the supervisor, 
early in September, should take an inventory of the 
status of each teacher in his system. In January, he 
should, by using the self-checking supervisory 
scale, rate himself as to how much improvement he 
has effected in the case of each teacher. An average 
improvement would yield but a “C” or average 
rating for the supervisor. Unusual progress would 
allow the supervisor to rate himself as “B” or even 
“A” in the objective measured. By carefully diag- 


‘nosing his evident weaknesses in codperative super- 


vision, and applying proper remedial measures, an 
additional self-checking by the supervisor in May 
should disclose the beneficial results of his super- 
vision. 

By setting up a carefully constructed self-rating 
scale similar to the one which follows, based upon 
fundamental objectives mutually agreed upon, a su- 
pervisor should be able to prove to himself and to 
any interested parties just how successful his pro- 
gram of supervision has been. 


A SUGGESTED SELF-RATING SCALE 
FOR MEASURING THE RESULTS 
OF SUPERVISION 


September May 
ABCDE ABCDE 
OBJECTIVES 


1. Improve the Teaching Act 


A. Assist the teacher in gathering aims and pur- 
poses. 

(From aimlessness to well-thought-out aims.) 

B. Gathering problems of vital interest. 

(From no interest in problems to many worth 
while.) 

C. Classroom visitation. 

(From no classroom visits by supervisor to suf- 
ficient number — perhaps once a week or as 
often as called for.) 

D. Providing physical materials for teachers, maps, 
classroom libraries, tables, etc. 

(From very little to ample facilities.) 

E. Help teacher to establish some type of nonreci- 
tation class method. 

(From no progress to successful introduction.) 

F. Indicate to teachers sources of finding tech- 
niques. 

(From no help to great helpfulness.) 

G. Conferences with teacher. 
(From no conference to as frequently as neces- 
sary.) 
H. Classroom management by teacher. 
(From no improvement to point where it is no 
problem.) 
. Testing of the supervisor’s effect upon the 
teaching act. 
(Standard tests and mental tests given in Sep- 
tember.) 
(Standard tests to be given also in January and 
June.) 


— 


2. 


™“) 


10. 
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Improve the Teachers in Service 
A. Interest in professional and content reading. 
(At least one magazine and one book each in 
methods and subject matter for each teacher 
for average rating.) 
. Experimentation carried on by teacher. 
(From one experiment to several.) 
. Increase in teacher industry. 
(From lazy to aggressive.) 
. Improvement in teacher’s personality. 
(Study Dr. Charter’s composite list.) 
. Effect improvement in teacher’s ability to be 
the codperative leader in a classroom. 
(From poor ability to skilled leadership.) 
F. Raising level ot teacher’s teaching. 
(Level 1, compulsion; level 2, teacher prepara - 
tion; level 3, motivating; level 4, purposing.) 


oo oo Bf 


. Select and Organize Subject Matter 


A. Subject matter selected on basis of the peculiar 
needs of the pupils according to ability, ex- 
perience, and interest. 

B. Provide for a great deal of opportunity for in- 
dividualized instruction. 

C. Selection of texts. 

(From little technical evaluation to highly ex- 
pert.) 

D. Use of texts in department. 

(From slavish following of texts to wide use of 
supplementary materials.) 


. Maintain Standards 


A. Remedial work for students approaching grad- 
uation. 
(From haphazard odd-time instruction to or- 
ganized work.) 
B. Comparison of local standards with those of 
other schools. 
C. Help school at large to realize the value of sub- 
jects taken. 
(From no improvements in the average stu- 
dent’s attitude to a marked improvement.) 


. Rate the Teacher 


A. Ability to induce teacher to rate herself cor- 
rectly and to realize own deficiencies. 
(From self-complacency to “What must I do 
to improve” attitude.) 
B. Eliminate poor teacher on objective basis. 
(From attitude of teacher bitterness to a feel- 
ing that justice has been meted out.) 
C. See that master-teachers are advanced. 
(From charges of favoritism to feeling that pro- 
motion was deserved.) 
D. Correlate ratings with those of other visiting 
supervisors and teachers themselves. 


. Coérdinate the Work in All Departments 


A. Eliminate useless repetition. 
(From nothing done toward such elimination to 
complete absence of overlapping.) 
B. Have agreement on same specific objectives in 
all parallel courses. 
(From no agreement to harmonious working 
agreement.) 


. Practice Democratic Leadership 


A. Consider teacher’s points of view in aims, pro- 
cedures, classroom management, and curric- 
ulum. 

(From autocratic attitude to one of complete 
cooperation.) 

B. Learn from the teacher what she desires and 
what she has gained from supervision. 

(From no knowledge of teacher’s attitudes to a 
thorough understanding of them.) 

C. Give teacher credit for all her original ideas. 

(From no credit to full credit.) 


- Develop Creative Teaching 


A. Teacher development. 
(From need of much help to state where there 
is but little need for supervisor except as a 
guide.) 
B. Conferences. 
(From a mere bringing up of shortcomings to 
inspirational planning for new goals.) 
G. Encourage and gain support for creative teach- 
ing. 
(From criticism by teachers and public to open 
commendation and support from both groups.) 


. Evaluate the Value of Supervision 


A. A definite improvement and raising of the level 
of supervision from Level No. 4 to Level No. 
Bs 
(Level 1, purposing; level 2, codperation; level 
3, participation; level 4, domination.) 
B. Eliminate weaknesses by study of self-rating 
scale. 
C. Supervisory planning. 
(From meager, commonplace planning to exten- 
sive.) 
Effect of Supervision on the Community 
A. Interest of community in school. 
(Weak to mild to hearty.) 
B. Appraisal of school by community. 
(Lacking, passive, discriminating.) 
C. Readiness of community to support and improve 
schools. 
(Hindering, passive, marked.) 
D. Codperation with school officials. 
(Little, acceptable, considerable.) 


zy 
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THE > MANN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, DENVER, COLORADO 
T. H. Buell & Company, Architects, Denver, Colorado. 


y connecting wing contains the gymnasium, 
: and the completed section of the rear 
wing includes the gymnasium, the food 

“CYMNASIUM a 7 : : 
oa ms and clothing laboratories, and the indus- 

: trial-arts shops. 
iil On the first floor there are general 
“s i offices, three standard classrooms, two 
i science laboratories, two rooms for com- 
mercial subjects, and two rooms for the 
art department. There are also on this 
floor special rooms for the principal’s ad- 
ministrative offices, a social room, and a 
} student organizations’ room. 

On the second floor the most important 
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‘TH-DUCLL-¢ CO—AOCHITECTS ; space has been devoted to a large library, 
Te Cae = which is the academic nerve center of the 
7 ones school. On this floor also there are eleven 
a oo a classrooms and a number of small special 
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FIRST fLOOR PLAN, HORACE MANN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, DENVER, COLORADO 


THE HORACE MANN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL, DENVER, 
COLORADO 

The Horace Mann Junior High School at 
Denver, Colorado, has been planned to house 
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efficiently a complete junior-high-school organi- ODAC: MANN- JUNIOD “HIGH: SCH@DL 
zation. The educational requirements for the re OEIVED “CLC. 
building were developed by the research division T-WDUCLL-4-CO—ADCHITECTS- 

of the Denver city-school system, and the plans eee DENVER -COLOUNDOS 


were prepared by Messrs. T. H. Buell & Com- 
pany, of Denver. The construction of the build- 
ing was begun in August, 1930, and the build- 
ing was completed and occupied in September, 
1931. 

The building contains no basement, except for 
a small area which is devoted to the boilers, 
coal storage, ventilating and electrical equip- 
ment, and dressing and shower rooms. 

The building is planned in the shape of a 
huge letter H, one half wing of which has not 
yet been completed. The front section of the 


SR: t SECOND FLOOR PLAN, HORACE MANN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, DENVER, COLORADO 
building contains the offices and classrooms, the T. H. Buell & Company, Architects, Denver, Colorado. 
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T. H. Buell & Company, Architects, Denver, Colorado. 










for the wall surfaces and the trim. The struc- 
ture is of reinforced concrete and steel wi-.h 
brick walls throughout. The corridors and stairs 
are finished with brick walls and cellular sound- 
absorbent ceilings. The same wall finish, which 
is most effective in color satisfying in general 
appearance, has been applied in the auditorium 
and the gymnasium. 

The building is heated by means of steain, 
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with unit ventilation in all classrooms, and cen- 
tral fan ventilation in the auditorium and gym- 
nasium. 

Under the present daily program, a total of 
800 pupils are cared for. When the final section 
of the rear wing is erected, to contain a girls’ 
gymnasium, shops, and several classrooms, the 
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LIBRARY, HORACE MANN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, DENVER, COLORADO 








BASEMENT PLAN, HORACE MANN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, DENVER, COLORADO 


total capacity wili be 1400. The building cost 
a total of $449,000 for construction and $46,000 
for equipment. The cost per cubic foot was 29 
cents. 

The building was planned and erected under 
the supervision of T. H. Buell & Company, 
architects, of Denver. 
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A SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNED FOR 
ENLARGEMENT 


The Grade School at Irondequoit, 
New York 


Is it possible for a school board to provide in 
an initial unit of a proposed large school build- 
ing all of the facilities necessary for a balanced 
program of education? Is it possible to erect 
such a unit economically and to make it an ar- 
chitecturally satisfying whole? The Reuben A. 
Dake Elementary School at Irondequoit, New 
York, is a convincingly affirmative answer to 
these questions. 

The Union Free School District of the town 
of Irondequoit, New York, is the owner of a 36- 
acre site upon which it is planned to erect a 
junior high school and a senior high school — 
these buildings to form with the present Reuben 
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THE 


PROPOSED ENLARGED PLAN 
OF THE BUILDING 


A. Dake Elementary School, a complete educa- 
tional system for the town and the surrounding 
farm country. The buildings are to be arranged 
in quadrangle form and will be in a true sense 
a civic as well as an educational center. 

The Reuben A. Dake Elementary School, 
which is the first unit of the group, was erected 
from an appropriation of $200,000 voted in the 
spring of 1931. The educational program and 
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REUBEN A. DAKE SCHOOL, 


IRONDEQUOIT, NEW YORK 
Carl C. Ade, Architect, 


Rochester, New York. 


the building needs based upon it were worked 
out by Mr. Wallace W. Rayfield, district super- 
intendent of schools, and Mr. A. C. Hamilton, 
principal of the school. 

The construction of the building was begun in 
the fall of 1931 and was completed in the sum- 
mer of 1932, and the building was occupied in 
September of that year. The formal dedication 
took place on October 23, 1932. 

The building is of a Colonial design. It is of 
fireproof construction and is erected with a 
structural steel frame and reinforced concrete 
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floors. The exterior walls are faced with Colo- 
nial face brick, and a local gray stone is used as 
trim. The columns are cast stone. The roof is 
natural slate in a gray and green mixture. 
The building is without a basement, except 
for a small area outside the main walls occupied 
by the boiler room and the heating apparatus. 
On the first floor there is an administrative 
suite, consisting of a waiting room, an office, a 
special classroom, a medical inspection room, 
and a school store. On this floor there are also 
nine standard classrooms, and boys’ and girls’ 
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toilet rooms. The assembly room, measuring 72 
by 26 ft., is fitted with a stage and dressing 
room. 

On the second floor there are ten classrooms, 
a small library, a large teachers’ room, a store 
room, and boys’ and girls’ toilets. The gymna- 
sium on this floor measures 60 by 26 ft. 

The classrooms are plastered, have metal 
trim and gray battleship linoleum floors laid 
directly on the concrete. Each room is fitted 
with a built-in wardrobe, a closet for the teach- 
er, and a bookcase. At the front of each room 
there is a swinging blackboard and a cork bul- 
letin board. Four or six 150-watt inclosed light- 
ing units, an electric program bell-and-clock, 
and an outlet for a picture projecting apparatus 
are included in each room. 

The corridors and other parts of the building 
are finished with plastered walls and ceilings. 
The trim throughout is metal and the doors are 
white oak. The corridor floors are cement, with 
a linoleum inset. The stair halls, the foyer, and 
the entry have tile floors. The assembly hall has 
a cement and linoleum floor, except for the stage 
which has a maple floor. 

The building is heated with steam, and all 
classrooms are fitted with unit ventilators. Pro- 
vision is made for the enlargement of the heat- 
ing room and the addition of another boiler, etc. 

When the building is extended it will contain 
38 classrooms and a large auditorium-gymna- 
sium. The plans which have been fully de- 
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veloped by an architect, contemplate a structure 
in the shape of a huge flat letter H, with a rear 
unit similar to the one already erected, to con- 
tain shops, classrooms, and a kindergarten. The 
accompanying sketch will make clear the loca- 
tion of the future auditorium, etc. 


THE McKINLEY SCHOOL, RED- 
WOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA 


In the planning and construction of the Mc- 
Kinley School at Redwood City, California, the 
architects were confronted with the problem of 
developing a large unit for elementary-school 
purposes which would in the future require 
additions. The building is planned in the shape 
of a huge letter T, with the auditorium as the 
stem. 

The building is erected with reinforced-con- 
crete walls, finished in cement stucco. The exte- 
rior trim is cast cement and colored cement 
stucco. The corridors have reinforced-concrete 
floors and the same material has been used in 
the stairs and in the toilets. The classroom 
floors are covered with battleship linoleum, and 
pine has been used for the auditorium floor. 
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Coffey and Rist, Architects, San Francisco, California. 
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On the first floor there are eight standard 
classrooms and a kindergarten. On the second 
floor there are eight additional classrooms, 
toilets, and a home-economics room. Adjoining 
the front entrance there is a school store, offices 
for the superintendent, and an office for the 
principal. There is also a medical-inspection 
room. On the same floor there are separate 
toilets for boys and girls, so arranged that the 
older children can be kept entirely separate 
from the younger children. A manual-training 
shop, with a storeroom beneath it, is at the 
rear of the stage where material can be brought 
in from outdoors and where the noise of the 
shopwork will not disturb the school. 

The building is heated with a low-pressure 
steam vacuum return system, with oil-burning 
steel boilers. Central fan ventilation is provided 
for the auditorium. The entire heating system 
is controlled by two-stage automatic tempera- 
ture control. 

The building is fitted with a complete inter- 
communicating telephone and program-clock 
system. Radio jacks are installed in all class- 
rooms. The stage has a complete electrical 
lighting and control system suited for school 
entertainments and theatricals. 

The toilet rooms are fitted with heavy-duty, 
wall-hung toilet fixtures, porcelain urinals, and 
enameled wash bowls. Steel partitions have 
been installed and marine flushing valves are 
used on all fixtures. 





REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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Measuring the Utilization of School Buildings 


Vernon E. Chase, Director, Bureau of Research and Adjustment, Dearborn, Michigan 


At the present time when there is a particu- 
larly insistent demand for ways and means of 
effecting economies in all branches of public and 
governmental service including education, a con- 
sideration of certain specific factors involved in 
the problem of controlling costs may be timely. 
There are, generally speaking, but two avenues 
of approach to this problem. One is by reducing 
the amount of service which is being provided. 
The other is by utilizing to a greater degree of 
efficiency, where possible, the material and per- 
sonnel resources already at hand. 

This article is devoted to a consideration of 
the second method of procedure as applied to 
one important factor of school costs; namely, 
that of classroom utilization. 

A considerable portion of public expenditures 
for education goes, not into the instructional 
process as such, but into the erection and main- 
tenance of classrooms and space in which these 
processes may be conveniently and successfully 
carried on. It has been estimated, for example, 
that the per-capita cost for operation, main- 
tenance, and interest upon the investment in 
classroom and auxiliary space equals approx- 
imately one half the total per-capita cost for all 
instructional and administrative service pro- 
vided in such rooms. 

Any comprehensive and constructive attempt 
to govern school costs with an eye to economy 
must, therefore, include a consideration of prob- 
lems of classroom and building utilization. Of 
course, we recognize that in the hierarchy of 
educational problems, that of school-building 
utilization has ever occupied a rather lowly sta- 
tus. Problems of supervision, learning tenden- 
cies, teaching technique, and the curriculum 
have, and perhaps rightly so, occupied the fore- 
ground of attention. It may be argued, how- 
ever, that there is a vital and important relation 
between such problems and the problem of 
building utilization, the responsibility for which 
cannot be filed away with the architect’s blue 


prints. Moreover, since an increasing number 
of cities and school districts are now being com- 
pelled to abandon building-expansion programs, 
many of them in the face of increasing enroll- 
ments, it seems imperative that public and ad- 
ministrative attention must soon turn from 
building-expansion programs toward building- 
utilization programs and problems. 


A Common Problem 


Most cities and school districts are confront- 
ed with one or more plant-utilization problems. 
There may be overcrowding due to an apparent 
lack of instructional space; such space may not 
be distributed in the most desirable manner geo- 
graphically; there may be an excess of instruc- 
tional space in certain localities due to popula- 
tion shifts; or the allocation of space to differ- 
ent activities may not correspond with the ac- 
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DIAGRAM I. Utilization of Classrooms in School No. 7. 


tual or with changing demands. Problems of 
this nature always suggest the need for a sur- 
vey of classroom and building utilization. 
There is a more or less prevalent opinion that 
after a school building is once erected there is 
little that can be done to adjust or to correct 
conditions which may arise in the course of its 
life and which may tend to impair its usefulness. 
On the contrary, research into school building 
utilization by Engelhardt, Strayer, Morphet, 
and others is beginning to reveal much which 
can be done in the way of administrative pro- 
cedure to bring about economical adjustments 
and to secure a more effective utilization of the 
school plant. Through the utilization survey a 
safe course may be plotted for executive action 
upon such problems as have been enumerated 
above and, incidentally, a basis may thereby be 
provided for an intelligent and economical ex- 
tension of the building program into the future. 
The first step in such a survey, as in any at- 
tempt to determine the influence of a given fac- 
tor in the educational equation, is to find a unit 
of measure by means of which we may make 
significant comparisons. There is no way of de- 
termining whether we are getting adequate serv- 
ice from a school building or a classroom until 
we have some means of measuring that service. 


Factors Involved in Building-Utilization 
Survey 


The Bureau of Research and Adjustment was 
recently confronted with the problem of deter- 
mining and expressing in comparable terms the 
utilization of all rooms, buildings, and areas in 
the Fordson School District which were devoted 
to instructional purposes of any kind. This 
meant finding a means of measuring utilization 
such that its validity would not be destroyed 
by changes in policies, organizations, activities, 
or programs. In fact, one purpose of the survey 
was to provide a means for determining and ob- 
serving, from time to time, the influence of such 
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variables upon utilization. Several methods of 
measuring utilization which have found use in 
other surveys were found to be inapplicable to 
the purposes of this survey since most of them 
required the use of an arbitrary and fixed value 
for one or more of the variables just mentioned. 

For example, it was desired to consider the 
influence of the actual daily program upon utili- 
zation. It was found that different buildings 
operated upon different time schedules. Some- 
times different parts of the same building, as in 
combination elementary and junior high schools, 
operated upon different time schedules. This 
fact rendered the adoption of any uniform or 
“standard” length of schedule or school week 
incompatible with the purposes of the survey. 

Likewise, time-use was to be considered, but 
an obvious fault in the time-use basis of measur- 
ing utilization became apparent from the fact 
that a room with a normal capacity of 35 pupils, 
for instance, might be occupied every hour of 
the day but by only 10 or 15 pupils. To say that 
the utilization of such a room is 100 per cent 
because it is occupied 100 per cent of the time 
is clearly misleading. Conversely, to measure 
utilization in terms of the number of pupils oc- 
cupying the room to the exclusion of the time 
element is equally objectionable since the room 
might be occupied by 40 or more pupils, but for 
a daily program aggregating but three or four 
hours in length. 

Measurement of utilization in terms of the 
number of stations occupied was, in turn, com- 
plicated by the fact that, in this particular 
school system, movable desks, benches, and 
worktables are in general use and these are 
moved in or out of the rooms to correspond with 
current needs. The number of such desks or 
benches to be found in the classrooms therefore 
closely approximates the actual school enroll- 
ment. 

It was further necessary, for the purposes of 
this survey, to consider the relation of area to 
the actual number of pupils accommodated, and 
since no standard area allotment per pupil could 
be found which would apply equally well to all 
of the different types of activities and organiza- 
tions involved, the adoption of a per-pupil-area 
standard of utilization was abandoned except 
for the purpose of establishing tentative capac- 
ity limits. 

It therefore appeared that, in order to avoid 
the above difficulties and to present a picture 
of school-building utilization in which none of 
the significant variables involved in this par- 
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THE LIBRARY, FORDSON HIGH SCHOOL, DEARBORN, MICHIGAN, IS IN CONTINUOUS USE 
DURING THE SCHOOL DAY 


ticular case were neglected, it would be neces- 
sary to find an index of utilization which would, 
first, express in terms of pupils, times, and areas 
employed, the amount of actual service which 
the rooms or buildings were yielding, and sec- 
ond, provide a means for observing the influence 
of different plans of organization and of differ- 
ent administrative policies upon school-plant 
utilization. 

Thus the problem resolved itself largely into 
finding a means of measuring, in comparable 
terms, the actual output or service load of build- 
ings and rooms which were operating under 
various conditions with respect to time, num- 
bers of pupils, character of activities, plans of 
organization, and policies of administration. 


The Pupil-Time-Area Coefficient 
of Utilization 


Considerable experimentation resulted in the 
adoption of a simple formula which seemed to 
meet the above requirements and which has 
proved satisfactory in serving the purposes of 
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A KINDERGARTEN ACTIVITY IN THE SALINA SCHOOL, DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


our survey. By means of this formula the serv- 
ice load and the efficiency of utilization of rooms 
and buildings are expressed in terms of a pupil- 
time-area coefficient of utilization, that is, in 
terms of the number of pupils served, the length 
of time they are served, and the areas occupied 
during the period of service. It may be defined 
as the number of pupil-hours which a given 
room or building delivers per week per square 
foot of instructional area. It may be expressed 
in the following form: 


PT 
Coefficient of Utilization — —— 


in which P equals the number of pupils served 
or under instruction, T the length of time in 
hours per week that they are served or under 
instruction, and A the area or areas occupied 


TABLE I. P.T.A. Coefficients of Utilization for 
School 7, Fordson School District 
1 3 





3 
Coefficient 


Pupil-Hours 


Room Per Week Area of Utilization 
101 — 3B 807.75 671 1.2038 
102 — 2B 682.10 660 1.0334 
103 — 2A 625.25 660 9473 
104— 1A 696.50 671 1.0380 
107 — 8 — Kgn. 969.75 1,342 7226 
109 — 1B 950.00 671 1.4157 
201 — 3A 862.60 671 1.2855 
202 — 5AB 631.75 660 9571 
203 — 6A 718.60 660 1.0887 
205 — 4B 721.00 671 1.0745 
207 — 5B 656.50 660 .9946 
209 —R 221.00 182.25 1.2126 
210 — 4A 647.30 671 .9646 
112—S 184.00 312 5897 
204—M&A 681.60 528 1.2909 
212—_M 47.25 312 1514 
Totals 10,102.95 10,002.25 1.0100 
Library 418.70 984 4255 
Gym. 284.00 3,150 .0901 
Café 159.66 793.5 .2012 





during the period of service or instruction. This 
formula may be readily applied to any type of 
classroom, building, or instructional area and 
may be used as a means of comparing the utili- 
zation of rooms or buildings of varying sizes, 
types, and uses. 

In Table I will be found an illustration of 
the application of this formula in determining 
the coefficients of utilization for various types 
of rooms in School No. 7, one of the buildings 
included in this survey. Column 1 was obtained 
from a room register. It may also be obtained 
from the teachers’ pupil-hour reports. Column 2 
was obtained from the building blue prints 
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AN ELEMENTARY WOOD SHOP, FORDSON HIGH SCHOOL, 
DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 





ORTHOPEDIC WARD, HARVEY H. LOWREY SCHOOL, 
DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


area Hours Per Per Week ¢ on “Pro 
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AN ADVANCED SHOP IN THE FORDSON HIGH SCHOOL, 
DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


which were checked for subsequent alterations 
and additions. The coefficients of utilization for 
each room and for the building appear in Col- 
umn 3, and were obtained by dividing Column 
1 by Column 2. 

Diagram 1 shows in detail the utilization of 
each room in School No. 7 and for the build- 
ing. The bars at the left of this diagram repre- 
sent time-use, one of the factors employed in 
computing the coefficients of utilization. With 
the aid of this factor it may be determined from 
the diagram, as well as from Table I, whether 
low utilization is due to insufficient time-use, to 
small classes, or to both. The vertical dotted 
line at the right in this diagram indicates the 
maximum desired utilization as determined 
from the existing program and the standards as- 
sumed for determining capacity. 

It should be observed that the coefficients 
shown in Table I and in Diagram 1 are meas- 
ures of actual utilization. As such, they may be 
employed as a means of comparison with any 
desired standard of utilization or for the pur- 
pose of establishing capacity limits. While, as 
will be observed, the coefficients of utilization 
have no direct reference to capacity they may 
be and were employed in this survey to establish 
desirable capacity limits for buildings. These 
capacity limits were, in turn, used to determine 
the present efficiency of utilization. 


Determining Capacity Limits of School 
Buildings 

Capacity, so far as school buildings are con- 

cerned, is more or less relative. The capacity of 


TABLE II. Coefficients of Capacity-Use for Different Standards of Pupil 


a given schoolroom, school, or school system 
varies with the type of organization, the pro- 
gram upon which it operates, and the area al- 
lotment per pupil. This fact is illustrated in 
Table II which shows the coefficients of capacity 
use for different standards of time and area use. 

It will also be seen from this table that equiv- 
alent utilization is represented by equal coeffi- 
cients. For example, an area of 30 square feet 
per pupil used for 30 hours per week is equiv- 
alent in room service to 26 square feet per pupil 
used for 26 hours per week. Both are therefore 
represented by the same coefficient of utiliza- 
tion. 

Another example of the constancy of the co- 
efficient of utilization under varying conditions 
or standards of use may be seen in the follow- 
ing illustration: A high-school classroom 22 by 
30 feet may be occupied by 30 pupils for 23 
hours per week, by 27 pupils for 25.5 hours per 
week, or by 23 pupils for 30 hours per week. 
Although both the number of pupils and the 
time-use vary in each of the three instances, the 
aggregated amount of room service provided is 
the same and is, therefore, represented by the 
same coefficient, 1.0400. 

Thus it will be seen that the coefficients of 
capacity as well as those of utilization are in- 
fluenced only by changes in the actual amount 
of room service obtained and not by superficial 
variations in standards of use or of organiza- 
tion and programs. 

As indicated above, any expression of build- 
ing capacity implies the use of some unit or 


, Area and Time-Use. 


units of capacity. In the present case the fol- 
lowing more or less arbitrary factors were used 
in computing the coefficients of capacity: 

1. The actual mean length of time in hours 
per week that the room or building was in use. 

2. An assumed standard area of 16 square 
feet per pupil in elementary schools and 20 
square feet per pupil in junior and senior high 
schools. 

These standards of area were applied only in 
the case of academic classrooms. In the case of 
other areas, such as gymnasiums, shops, libra- 
ries, cafeterias, etc., it is expected that in time a 
sufficiently extensive distribution of coefficients 
of utilization for such areas may be accumu- 
lated from which tentative coefficients of stand- 
ard or mean capacity use for such areas may be 
set up. In the meantime we are obliged to be 
content with measures of the actual utilization 
of such areas as represented by the P.T.A. co- 
efficients of utilization illustrated in Table I and 
in Diagram 1. 

The efficiency or percentage utilization is 
readily obtained from the coefficient of utiliza- 
tion and the coefficient of capacity (see Table 
III). In the case of the school shown in Table 
I, the percentage utilization is 82.86, since 
1.0100, the coefficient of utilization, is 82.86 per 
cent of 1.2189, the coefficient of capacity. By 
applying the percentage utilization to the pres- 
ent membership, the present reserve capacity 
may, of course, be computed. 

It is important to note that any change in 
standards of capacity may be made without af- 
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TABLE III. P.T.A. Coefficients of Utilization of 
School Buildings, Fordson School District 

1 2 3 
School Coefficient of Coefficient of Per Cent 


Number Capacity Utilization Utilization 
1 1.3583 .9760 71.85 
2 1.0456 7855 Taz 
3 1.1523 4752 41.23 
4 1.2873 5241 40.71 
5 1.2289 5126 41.71 
6 1.3813 .9022 65.31 
7 1.2189 1.0100 82.86 
8 1.3846 7315 52.83 
9 1.1554 .7099 61.44 

10 1.1784 .9200 78.07 
11 1.3515 1.0726 79.36 


Read as follows: School No. 1 has a capacity co- 
efficient of utilization of 1.3583 upon the basis of pres- 
ent program arrangements. The coefficient of actual 
utilization of this school, as determined from the room 
register for the week of November 17, 1930, was .9760. 
Therefore, this building is now being utilized to 71.85 
per cent of its capacity. 





fecting our measures (coefficient) of actual util- 
ization. The only effect of such changes would 
be to move the vertical dotted line representing 
capacity use (Diagram 1) to the right or left. 
For example, if we assumed a standard area per 
pupil of 10 square feet instead of 16, it would 
result in moving the dotted “capacity utiliza- 
tion” line to the right to approximately 1.9000, 
but would in no way effect or invalidate the ac- 
tual coefficients of utilization. As previously 
stated, the P.T.A. coefficients of utilization can 
be changed only by actual changes in the time, 
the area, or the pupil use of rooms or buildings. 
Hence, they may be used directly for compar- 
ing the utilization of rooms, buildings, or sys- 
tems which may be operating under either the 
same or entirely different conditions with respect 
to activities, organizations, or periods of time; 
for evaluating, so far as building utilization is 
concerned, changes in policies, programs, and 
plans of organization which are taking place 
from time to time and which may be expected 
to continue; and for comparing the housing cost 
of different types of educational service regard- 
less of differences in conditions or standards of 
service which may maintain. 


SCHOOL-BOND ISSUES 


The total sales of school bonds for the month of 
September for permanent improvements of school 
buildings amounted to $571,695. Refunding bonds 
reached a total of $293,000, while bonds issued to cover 
miscellaneous outlays amounted to $216,000. The total 
for all bonds amounted to $1,081,317. 

The average return on school bonds sold during 
September was 4.94 per cent. 
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Building BETTER Budgets 


C. A. DeYoung, Northwestern University 


“Building better budgets” is not synonymous 
with the slogan “making bigger budgets.” The 
total school expenditures for this year may be 
smaller than last, and yet the present budget 
may be better than the former one. On the other 
hand, the fact that the expenditures are less 
does not necessarily make the budget better. 
Many taxpayers firmly believe that reducing ex- 
penditures improves the budget. Much emphasis 
is placed these days on the shibboleth “balance 
the budget.” Schoolmen may well answer this 
demand with the statement that a school budget 
may be balanced technically, but unbalanced 
educationally. The proposed expenditures may 
equal the estimated receipts so that the budget 
appears balanced to the certified public account- 
ant, but this same budget, containing little or 
nothing for school supplies and equipment, may 
be unbalanced from the viewpoint of the child 
and the school administrator. An intrinsic sym- 
metry between all parts of the school budget is 
more essential than an external appearance of 
balance. 

Many of the bulging budgets of 1929, 1930, 
and 1931, were thought to be balanced, yet 
some of them almost broke the back of the tax- 
payer. Not a few school officials, in an orgy of 
spending, made their budgets conform with the 
then popular slogan of “bigger than ever.” 

In contradistinction to the big budgets of 
vesteryears, many schools now have “midget”’ 
budgets. Many teachers are forced to lower 
their scale of living to such a degree that their 
efficiency in the classroom is greatly reduced. 
The bulging budgets are deflated — punctured 
by friends as well as by enemies of the public 
schools. They were brimful budgets; now they 


are barren and bleak. They offered an existence 


to some teachers; now they hold out even less 
— “barbarian budgets” they have been called. 
The bounteous budgets helped schoolmen to ex- 
pand the educational program; the beggarly 
budgets now become barriers to progress. The 
budget of other days was a barometer constantly 
prognosticating fair weather (and regular pay 
days). Now in many communities the document 
still serves as a barometer, but it records in red 
the heavy pressure of an atmosphere loaded with 
depressing tax-fighters. These “low” budgets do 


not include the community’s complete expendi- 
ture for its youth: the cost will be written by 
the delinquencies in the adolescent and adult 
lives of the present school population. 

The budgets for the coming years should be 
better than the banner budgets of the prede- 
pression era and the beggarly budgets of recent 
years. In building better budgets the school ad- 
ministrator and the board of education are con- 
cerned about the quality, the nature, of expend- 
itures and receipts, rather than the quantity or 
amount. The quality of the budget improves as 
we get away from the idea of making it, as we 
would make a crude box or shed. We should 
think and work in terms of building budgets, 
for building involves painstaking planning for 
the present and the future. 


BUILDING NEWS 


4 Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The school board has re- 
ceived a report from Supt. Arthur Deamer, stressing a 
need for increased employment, citing the low cost of 
materials, and presenting a plan for four six-year high 
schools as a solution to the problem of lack of high- 
school accommodations. A building program of $543,- 
000 has been suggested, the money to be expended for 
additions and improvements to the four junior high 
schools now maintained. A bond issue is proposed to 
finance the city’s share of the improvements. 

4 The Delaware state legislature has appropriated two 
and one-half million dollars for school-building pur- 
poses in the state. Of the total amount, $500,000 was 
allocated to the city of Wilmington for a high school, 
and $1,000,000 was reserved for distribution in the 
state. Of the latter amount, the state board gave $225,- 
000 to the Smyrna school district for additional school 
buildings and equipment. It was suggested that conso- 
lidations be effected in four of the one-room school 
districts. 

4 Enfield, Conn. The school board has made appli- 
cation for a federal loan for the construction of a four- 
room addition to the Brainard School at North Thomp- 
sonville. The cost of the building has been estimated 
at $30,000. 

4 Puyallup, Wash. The voters of the city have ap- 
proved a bond issue of $50,000, necessary to match the 
state public works grant for the local schools. The 
money will be used to aid in the construction of a new 
school and an auditorium for the high school. 

@ New York, N. Y. At the suggestion of the presi- 
dent, Dr. George J. Ryan, the board of education has 
voted to make application for a federal loan of $16,- 
496,808 with which to build or complete 36 school 
buildings to accommodate 55,000 children. Although the 
requisition for furnishings constitutes a minor part of 
the total amount, it would suffice to open 19 buildings. 
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CHECK LIST for use in Determining Possible 
Economies in Public-School Administration 


H. H. Linn, Assistant Superintendent in charge of Business, Muskegon, Michigan 


CAPITAL OUTLAY 

School Sites 

1.. Are new school-building locations based on a defi- 
nite school-building survey of the district ? 

2.. Is land for school sites purchased several years in 
advance of needs and before surrounding property is 
built up, when land values are relatively cheap? 

3.. Are school sites selected because of their real value 
as school centers? 

4.. Has the possibility of purchasing large sites and 

then selling part of the land for residential purposes 

at a profit been considered ? 

.. Are sites selected that require a minimum amount 

of expense for grading and filling? 

6.. Are the sites large enough to allow for the future 
expansion of the school plants? 

7.. Are options taken on land desired for school pur- 
poses before there is any publicity regarding the ac- 
tion? 

8.. Is the property appraised by those well acquainted 

with values before a final purchase price is deter- 

mined ? 

.. After options have been taken or land purchased, 

is there full publicity of the action so that fraud 

cannot be easily concealed? 

10.. If land owners ask more than the property is 
worth, are condemnation proceedings instituted so 
that the property may be secured at a reasonable 
cost ? 

11.. Are all contracts, deeds, and abstracts scrutinized 
by competent authorities before final payment to 
avoid possible future litigation? 


New Building Needs 

1.. Has a definite school-building survey been made 

by competent authorities to determine school-build- 

ing needs for a period of several years in the future? 

.. Has a definite study of existing school facilities 

been made before proposing an immediate building 

program, to prove actual need for additional outlay? 

.. Has new building construction been delayed as long 

as possible and advisable by securing maximum effec- 

tive utilization of the existing plant? 

4.. Has new building construction been delayed as 
long as possible and advisable by lengthening the 
school day or staggering the program, without ser- 
iously interfering with the efficiency of the school 
activities ? 

5.. Has new building construction been delayed as long 
as possible and advisable by changing the form of 
school organization, such as adopting the platoon 

lan? 

an Have all reasonable alterations been made for the 

purpose of using existing space? 

.. Have old buildings been remodeled, or added to, 

when the ultimate needs are satisfactorily served? 

8.. Have portable or temporary buildings been used in 
tiding the school district over temporary emergencies 
that arise? 

9.. Have new building projects been delayed as long as 
possible and advisable by changing district boundaries 
and transferring pupils to buildings not congested ? 

10.. Is there an attempt to postpone building activities 
during periods of high prices and to take advantage 
of lower costs during periods of business recession? 

11.. Have new building projects been delayed as long 
as possible and advisable by renting private property 
for school purposes? 

12.. Are relative needs for capital investment con- 
sidered before expenditures are authorized? 
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Architectural Service and Supervision 

1.. Is a competent and experienced architect with a 
knowledge of school-building planning and construc- 
tion employed to draw up plans and specifications 
for new building projects? 

2.. Is the architect employed without regard to 

whether he is a local or outside man? 

.. Is the architect arbitrarily selected by the board 

of education because of recognized ability rather 

than on the basis of some form of competition ? 

4.. Is an educational adviser who is an expert in the 
field of school-building planning employed to advise 
the board when new building plans are prepared ? 

5.. Is adequate and competent supervision given build- 
ing operations during the course of construction to 
insure the use of proper materials and adherence to 
plans and specifications ? 


w 


Plans and Specifications 

1.. Are data pertinent to a school-building program 
gathered to guide those drawing up and checking 
building plans and specifications ? 

2.. Are plans and specifications drawn up in accord- 
ance with generally accepted school-building stand- 
ards? 


(Conclusion) 





The accompanying check list is the final 
installment of an extended list, the publica- 
tion of which was begun in the Journal for 
July, 1933. The material will shortly appear 
in a volume, “Practical School Economies,” 
published for Dr. Linn, by the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, New York 
City. — Editor. 
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3.. Are plans and specifications checked against a 
checking list to determine completeness? 

4.. Are the members of the board of education made 
well enough acquainted with the plans and specifica- 
tions for the proposed building so they have a fair 
idea of what they will get? 

5.. Does the state department of education check plans 
and specifications for new buildings before they are 
approved ? 

6.. Are plans and specifications so complete and clear 
that there can be no question among contractors and 

supervisors as to what is meant? 

.. Are specifications written so open that certain 

manufacturers or dealers are not given a monopoly 

on +d material or equipment, with a resulting higher 
cost 

8.. Is the building planned so that it may be easily 
expanded in the future if the need for expansion 
arises ? 

9.. Is the building planned for flexibility so that room 
sizes may be easily changed in the future if the need 
for such changes arises? 

10.. Is the building designed to be a neat, dignified 
structure, without an excessive amount of superfluous 
or extravagant ornamentation? 

11.. Is the new building so arranged that 

a).. Not less than 50 per cent of the floor area is 
devoted to instruction? 

b).. Not over 20 per cent of the floor area is de- 
voted to stairs and corridors? 

c).. Not over 16 per cent of the floor area is de- 
voted to administration? 

d).. Not over 10 per cent of the floor area is de- 
voted to walls and partitions? 

e).. Not over 3 per cent of the floor area is de- 
voted to flues? 

f).. Not over 1 per cent of the floor area is de- 
voted to accessories? 

12.. Are rooms planned for a minimum size, consis- 
tent with the needs of the educational program? 

13.. Is the amount of corridor space held to a mini- 
mum, consistent with the traffic needs? 

14.. Are special rooms that can be utilized for only a 
portion of the day avoided? 

15.. Are rooms planned for duplicate or multiple use 
so that they will show a high percentage of utiliza- 
tion? 

16.. Has the type of equipment to be placed in the 
rooms been considered in determining whether they 
may be used for single or multiple purposes? 

17.. Has the need for certain types of special rooms or 
provisions such as elaborate offices, dressing rooms 
off stage, showers, and dressing rooms in connection 
with elementary-school buildings, and swimming 
pools been seriously questioned before the plans are 
approved ? : 

18.. Is the height of the ceiling not more than 12 feet 
from the floor in the average classroom? 

19.. Are basement rooms below grade eliminated for 
school activities ? 

20.. Have the economical advantages of the window- 
gravity method of ventilation been considered in ar- 
ranging ventilating provisions for the new building? 

21.. If mechanical fan ventilation is to be provided, 
has the former standard calling for 30 cubic feet of 
fresh air per minute per pupil been lowered to 15 or 
less cubic feet of fresh air per minute per pupil? 

22.. Are the number of toilet fixtures planned for the 
building held to a minimum consistent with real 
needs ? 

23.. Has the need for an elaborate central vacuum- 
cleaning system been justified if such provisions are 
proposed ? 

24.. Have the advantages of a low-pressure heating 
plant over a high-pressure plant been carefully con- 
sidered before plans and specifications for the heat- 
ing plant are finally approved? 

25.. Is the amount of blackboard space provided in 
each room held to a minimum consistent with the 
real needs? 
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26.. Are local building-code requirements consistent 
with real needs? 

27.. Are climatic conditions considered in planning and 
constructing the building to avoid unnecessary oper- 
ating and maintenance costs? 

28.. Is the building constructed of materials that will 
decrease the cost of future maintenance? 

29.. Is the building planned and constructed to im- 
prove efficiency and lower the cost of operation? 

30.. Is it a policy to build fewer and larger schools a 
reasonable distance apart, rather than many small 
buildings located quite close together? 

Contracting for Construction 

1.. Is it a policy to have buildings constructed by con- 
tractors who are not officially connected with the 
school system? 

2.. Are contracts let on the basis of competitive bids? 

3.. Does the board exercise the privilege of awarding 
contracts to other than the lowest bidders, if there is 
sufficient reason to doubt the moral and financial 
responsibility of the low bidders? 

4.. Does the board require the successful contractor to 
furnish the proper types and amounts of surety bonds 

to protect the district against any possible loss aris- 

ing out of the building operations? 

.. Is full publicity given to the transactions of the 

board in awarding contracts for building activities? 

6.. Are any carefully guarded provisions made for 
making changes in plans and specifications after con- 
tracts are awarded, so that the board of education 
may receive the benefit of savings that may be effect- 
ed by approving proper and justified changes? 

7.. Have the possible advantages of awarding con- 
tracts on a cost-plus, or fixed-fee, basis been consid- 
ered when there are building jobs that are difficult to 
estimate with any reasonable degree of accuracy, or 
when building supply or labor prices are very un- 
stable ? 

8.. Is the control of the building policy in the hands 
of persons financially disinterested ? 

Selecting and Purchasing Equipment 

1.. Is educational equipment selected that is suitable 
and adapted to the educational activities ? 

2.. Is it a policy to select relatively simple and rugged 
equipment, rather than complicated equipment of 
questionable design and value? 

3.. Is equipment selected that will require a minimum 
amount of maintenance care in the future? 

‘ adh as selected with operating costs in 

min 


.. Are definite specifications drawn up for equipment 
requirements ? 

.. Is equipment purchased on the basis of competitive 
bids, taking into consideration quality ? 

.. Are the relative values of different pieces of equip- 
ment considered when selections are made? 

.. Is it a practice to purchase stock equipment man- 
ufactured in volume rather than to build homemade 
equipment, unless it is definitely known that the lat- 
ter plan is as satisfactory and economical? 


AUXILIARY AGENCIES 
Transportation 


1.. Has the possibility of effecting economies by clos- 
ing certain buildings and transporting the pupils to 

neighboring schools been investigated ? 

.. Have the relative advantages and economies of 

motor-driven busses, as compared with horse-drawn 

vehicles, been considered ? 

3.. Does the accounting system employed point out 
the true cost of transportation so that the officials can 
determine whether or not their system is as econom- 
ical as it might be? 

4.. Does the district own and operate its own trans- 
portation system rather than contract for the trans- 
portation service? 

5.. Have the transportation routes been arranged in 
the most economical manner? 

.. Has the possibility been considered of consolidating 

or lengthening some routes so that fewer vehicles are 

required ? 

.. Has the possibility of using one vehicle for more 

than a single route been considered ? 

8.. Are drivers secured at the lowest cost, consistent 
with proved ability ? 

9.. Are competent and dependable high-school boys 
employed to serve as drivers at a salary lower than 
that demanded by adult drivers? 

10.. Are transportation vehicles purchased at a price 
that is consistent with their limited use? 

11.. Is it a policy to provide transportation for only 
those pupils living beyond a reasonable walking dis- 
tance from the school? 

(Concluded on Page 54) 
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Public Schools and the National Recovery Act 


HERE has been a certain hesitancy on the part of the public- 
"Rage authorities throughout the country to come forward and 
avail themselves of the support offered by the National Recovery 
Act. In many instances, it is found that the mode of procedure was 
not clear or else that the exact advantage to be derived was not 
understood. 

The fact is that every worthy school-construction project will re- 
ceive the support of the government. In other words, every project 
in which it can be clearly shown that there is need for school ac- 
commodations, will be recognized by the authorities at Washington. 
While the government makes what might be deemed an outright 
gift of 30 per cent of the total involved in the project, it prefers to 
regard this in the nature of a grant to make up for the higher cost 
due to the labor code which must be observed. The balance of 70 
per cent is financed by the government, provided the ability to pay 
the obligation when it becomes due, is established. 

Here various situations may arise. One community may possess 
the necessary bonding power, while another community may have 
exhausted its bond limit. In either case, however, the loan can be 
effected. Where the municipality is well under its own bond limit 
the case merely rests upon the tax ability that it may possess. Where 
the bond limit is fully exhausted, an arrangement may be entered 
into whereby a mortgage bond issue covers the project, rather than 
becomes an obligation of the municipality. In cases of this kind, it 
is proposed, the government becomes the owner of the project, and 
the locality the tenant with the understanding that the debt must 
eventually be liquidated. It is doubtful whether this approach will 
be acceptable. 

School authorities intending to avail themselves of the National 
Recovery Act should remember that the Federal Government ex- 
pects to have all applications filed by January 1, 1934. Of the total 
of $3,300,000,000, more than 40 per cent is now allocated, and it is 
the intention of the administration to allocate the rest to the states 
provided they make their claims within the time limit set. 

It develops that there are national projects which involve some- 
thing like one million dollars, and which will receive recognition 
after the several state and local projects have been covered. The 
point made here is that if the localities do not demand the entire 
sum appropriated the unallocated funds will go into federal projects. 

It is, therefore, up to the school authorities to become clear as 
to their needs and to present their petitions to the federal state 
boards of public works. The suggestion that something like 10 per 
cent of the total appropriation, namely $300,000,000, may consist- 
ently go to the schools, is deemed a reasonable one. The claim that 
can be set in behalf of needed school projects, under the clause 
which contemplates the economic and social welfare of the com- 
munity, is a most legitimate and logical one. 


New Viewpoint on Nepotism in the Schools 


NE of the peculiarities, which has grown out of a disturbed 
O economic condition, is a more general practice of nepotism 
throughout the school field and at the same time a more intense 
opposition to the same. In hundreds of instances, school-board mem- 
bers have resigned their office in order to escape embarrassment and 
incidentally to hold their relatives in position. 

The several states have laws which forbid school officials to em- 
ploy their relatives in the teaching service. While these laws differ 
somewhat as to the several degrees of consanguinity, they forbid in 
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the main the employment of brothers and sisters, sons and daughters, 
cousins and aunts. 

In Florida the question has, however, recently been contested in 
the Supreme Court of that state. A nepotism act had been passed 
by the 1933 legislature. The case went up from Hillsborough 
county where a sister-in-law of a member of the county board of 
education was employed and where the same member had also a 
wife and daughter on the teacher list. 

In brief, the case was clear-cut as to the facts, while the law ap- 
peared to be equally explicit. Under the provisions of the new law 
it became unlawful for any public officer to have more than one 
relative in public employment in any position in which he had a 
voice as to the appointment. Thus, in the test case in hand, two 
relatives of the school official were threatened with the loss of 
position. 

The Supreme Court in rendering its decision reasoned that since 
teachers obtained their positions through competitive examinations 
and other processes fixed by law, the nepotism prohibition does not 
apply to them. Chief Justice Davis, in writing the opinion, said: 

“The reason for not applying a statute of this kind to a class of 
appointees such as school teachers, whose merit must be established 
before they are permitted to be employed at all, is found in the 
fact that the Legislature has by other complete statutes, not in 
terms modified or repealed by this one, provided a special system 
for the appointment and tenure of employment of school teachers.” 

The decision will, no doubt, attract attention to the subject, and 
in some instances to a reconsideration of the present laws bearing 
on the same. The immediate question at issue is the one which deals 
with the competitive phase of teacher employment, or rather that 
part which exacts professional standards and subjects the applicant 
for appointment to certain scholastic attainments and to examina- 
tions to determine upon character and fitness. 

At any rate, the Florida decision sounds a new note on the subject 
in that it exempts teachers from the provisions of a so-called nepo- 
tism act. Whether this approach to the question will result in a new 
interpretation of the present antinepotism laws, or in a modification 
of such laws cannot be predicted at this time. It remains, neverthe- 
less, that the practice of taking care of relatives will not diminish 
unless the economic conditions of the country are greatly relieved. 


The Board of Education as a Part-Time Body 


HE board of education, as exemplified throughout the United 

States, is a body which serves in a public and patriotic capacity 
and without compensation. The extent of the service rendered is 
controlled by local exigencies and the volume of labors to be exe- 
cuted. It may also in instances be guided by the division of labors 
made between board and superintendent, or to the extent to which 
duties and responsibilities are delegated. 

There is one more consideration which enters here. It concerns 
itself with the numerical size of a board of education. A board 
which is too large may lumber up its own path and hamper rather 
than facilitate its deliberations because of its cumbersome size. 
On the other hand, a board if it is too small may overburden itself 
with labors. 

The board of education of the city of Boston consists of three 
members only. The school system is large and the responsibilities 
which rest upon that body are tremendous. Because of this fact 
the question of changing the plan of administration is under 
consideration. 

William A. Reilly, chairman of the school board, recently said: 

“In Boston we have a school board elected by the people, the mem- 
bers of which devote only part of their time to school affairs as thev 
receive no salary and are dependent upon other activities for their 
support. This idea worked very well when Boston was a town and 
there were few schools. Today the city of Boston owns 300 school 
buildings, employs 6,500 teachers and custodians and spends about 
$14,000,000 a year on the maintenance of the school system. 

“Tt stands to reason that if the citizens of Boston insist on an 
accurate check of this school system, it is going to take the full 
time of those elected to do it.” 


The question which arises here is on the practicability of a full- 
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time or part-time board. A so-called full-time school board would 
imply a salaried body. It would further imply that the members 
of the board would assume immediate control of some of the ad- 
ministrative labors which are customarily delegated to the superin- 
tendent and the business manager. 

Such a course would be a radical departure from the established 
form of school administration. The modern board of education deals 
with the policies that shall govern the school system as a whole, and 
delegates the professional and detail labors. The average board of 
education is well occupied in determining upon general administra- 
tive policies and departures. To enter upon a division of duties and 
responsibilities other than now established would prove highly ex- 
perimental and questionable as well. 


Even-Numbered School Boards and Deadlocks 


HE tendency during the past three decades in the matter ot 

school-board membership has been from the larger body to the 
smaller. In the larger the embarrassment of deadlocks are less likely 
to occur than with the smaller body. This at least is the story of 
the recent past. 

The popular size of board of education, which now obtains quite 
generally throughout the country, ranges from three to fifteen mem- 
bers. The uneven number has been favored because it obviates dead- 
locks and the difficulties arising from them. Wherever a tie-vote has 
arisen it has been found that the even-numbered memberships were 
at fault. In some instances, serious complications have arisen, more 
especially where stubbornness and obstinacy have rendered it im- 
possible to reach a conclusion. It has happened during the year that 
school boards unable to reach a decision on measures of a pressing 
nature have been subjected to appeals to the courts of law. Several 
deadlocked school boards have within the year been driven from 
office. 

There are even-numbered school boards where the presiding officer 
is authorized to cast the decisive vote. This, however, in some in- 
stances gives the president two votes instead of one. The even- 
numbered board recently came under discussion at Bloomfield, Con- 
necticut, where the board has a membership of six. The question 
hinged on the contract of a teacher. After the president had cast his 
vote as a member there was a tie vote. He then cast another vote 
as president and the tie was broken. Bloomfield now contends that 
it must have an uneven-numbered school board. 

There are even-numbered school boards in many of the cities in 
the New England States. In these, however, the mayor presides and 
not only has a voice in the deliberations, but a vote as well, which 
obviates deadlocks. 

The vexatious situations likely to arise out of a board-of-educa- 
tion personnel so constituted as to make tie-voting possible are 
readily overcome by an uneven membership. In states where there 
were these weaknesses the lawmakers will, no doubt, in due course 
of time, be prompted to make the correction. 


Periodical Cry Against Textbook Changes 
and Prices 


HERE has never been a time during the past four decades when 
Le public mind has been entirely satisfied that school-textbook 
changes were either expedient or that the prices exacted for text- 
books were justified. The unrest on this score has usually been 
stimulated by the politician or the disgruntled taxpayers. 

A glance over the history of the school-textbook business in the 
United States notes the concern manifested by the lawmakers, edu- 
cators, and citizens in general. The contention has been usually be- 
tween those who looked for low prices and those who sought quality. 
Textbook uniformity and state adoptions were in the direction of 
economy. 

With a disturbed economic situation, it becomes quite natural 
that the textbook issue should come to the surface again in a pro- 
nounced manner. In several states, the press and public have dis- 
cussed changes, distribution, prices, etc. Here and there changes are 
opposed as being unnecessary and merely designed to promote the 
sale of books. 
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There is reason to believe that with the changes which will grow 
out of the present economic situation, a new approach to the text- 
book problem may be evolved. Already school systems are groaning 
under the burden of free textbooks. It is imperative that every 
school child shall be supplied with proper textbooks. But who shall 
pay for them? The parents or the public treasury ? Is not the average 
parent financially able to provide his child with textbooks? Is it 
incumbent upon the school authorities to do more than to provide 
for the indigent child? 

These and other questions concerning the matter of textbooks are 
likely to become more clarified and adjusted upon a basis of greater 
equity and fairness. Much has been said and written on the subject, 
but an old subject may be treated in the light of new conditions and 
new viewpoints, with the result that new conclusions and adjust- 
ments may be reached. 

If the family unit is recognized as something basic in the political 
and social order, then the obligations which fall upon that unit must 
be equally recognized. The state must supply that which the family 
cannot supply, or augment that which it can only partially supply. 
With this approach to the free textbook problem new answers and 
solutions may be discovered. The broad and generous attitude 
hitherto manifested by the school authorities may in the future be 


subjected to closer scrutiny, and to a stricter rule of equity and 
practicability. 


A New Idea in Schoolhouse Contracting 


_o competitive system in the construction field has its serious 
evils and drawbacks. The preparation of bids for a building 
project inevitably involves considerable labor and expense. The un- 
successful bidder not only loses the contract but also forfeits the 
labor and expense he has invested in the preparation of his bid. 

When it is considered that the aggregate investment of the several 
unsuccessful bidders may run into large sums of money, it also be- 
comes apparent that there is a tremendous waste in the modern 
system of competitive bidding. A keen student of economic con- 
ditions now comes forward with a plan which aims to place the 
burden where, it is alleged, it properly belongs. The plan provides 
that the number of bidders be limited, and that the unsuccessful 
bidders be reimbursed for the cost of preparing figures and sub- 
mitting bids, and that the same be added to the cost of construction. 

The plan also provides that those in authority to award the con- 
tract shall have the authority to limit the number of bidders, and 
to award the contract to any one of the several contractors. The 
point borne in mind here is that the character of the contractor and 
his reliability should figure in the award rather than a low figure. 

The plan is submitted by Herman W. Nelson, of Moline, Illinois, 
who is himself a contractor covering many years, and who has dealt 
with school authorities in many sections of the country. If the 
principle, which underlies the National Recovery Act should come 
into general recognition, namely, that principle which strives for 
greater equity, and aims to serve in the direction of economic and 
social welfare, then the Nelson plan may be due for consideration. 
The element of equity is embodied in the plan. 


The Payment of Taxes 


School boards may very well codperate with local campaigns for 
the collection of taxes. The very fact that taxes are not paid and 
that huge sums are outstanding is preventing municipal and school 
authorities from making very desirable reductions in the local tax 
rates. Mr. J. P. McDonnell, president of the Minnesota Taxpayers 
Association, calls attention to this fact when he says: “A tax-reduc- 
tion program is hampered by tax delinquency. This delinquency 
leads to municipal borrowing, but too many debts bring insolvency. 
Insolvency is a peril that hangs over the head of every man who 
owns property. The credit of the municipality can be maintained only 
through tax collections, plus a sensible economy program. But when 
the credit of the community is gone, the taxpayer himself is crushed, 
because property taxes soar beyond value, or reason, or earning 
power.” 
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To the Members of the Department of 
Superintendence: Open Letter Number Seven 


Education For A New America 


No one who is at all observant can doubt 
that the “New Deal’ for politics, for economics, 
and for our social life is a ““New Deal’ for edu- 
cation. Any educational pattern which remains 
unchanged the next three years will be as out- 
moded as a wooden battleship in modern naval 
warfare. This change will disturb our educa- 
tional pattern in many places. 

The day of “rugged individualism” seems to 
have passed. Men and organizations, subordinat- 
ing their private wishes and abandoning past 
practices, are subscribing to “‘codes.”’ The essence 
of their codes is that the public welfare is of far 
greater importance than private profit. A few give 
that many may gain. This departure of the “New 
Deal” from our traditions is a direct challenge 
to the curriculum builders who determine the 
content of our social-science courses. To live 
cooperatively, to share our gains and, at the 
same time, to keep open the avenues of oppor- 
tunity to those who have initiative, originality, 
and courage will be possible only as the schools 
grasp the significance of this great change in 
our national life and adapt their teachings tg it. 


New Problems for the Schools 


In the New America, so rapidly emerging, 
new and important questions for the schools 
will be presented. Upon their proper solution 
depends much of the success of this social move- 
ment. 

Technocracy, laughed out of court for its ex- 
travagant claims, presented much that we, as 
school executives, are wise to heed. It revealed 
to us the possibilities of a new and differently 
ordered society. It is said that today man is 
over eight million times as dynamic as he was 
at the turn of the century. We are modern 
Titans. The interplay of cause and effect has 
produced great social and economic forces, more 
powerful and more uncontrolled than the me- 
chanical forces of the machine age. Religion 
and education are the only powers strong 
enough to shape these great forces so that they 
shall save rather than destroy us. 

The schools must lead the way. Our teachers 
must be trained so that they may understand 
and interpret this new age. Our courses of study 
must be rewritten and our techniques of teach- 
ing revised. There is no field of education — 
elementary, secondary, or college -— which is 
not vitally affected. 


Training in Use of Leisure 


For years — ever since the Commission for- 
mulated its famous seven objectives of second- 
ary education— we have been talking about 
necessity of training the youth in the wise use 
of leisure. That necessity is now upon us. The 
“codes” signed by practically all of the great 
industries provide for a shortened work-day 
and work-week. How will this new-found leisure 
be spent? The necessity for adult education 
comes at a time, unfortunately, when many 
school systems, for reasons of economy, have 
had to close their evening schools, and curtail 
or eliminate all classes for day adult training. 

The increased demands upon the facilities of 
the public schools are countered by a radical 
decrease in operating revenue. Rather than less 
education we will need more. Our schools should 
be open day and night. serving the needs of 
youth by day and meeting the equally impor- 
tant demands of adults by night. The schools 
should be the melting pot for this New America. 

A. Gordon Melvin warns us well when he 
says: “The first cringing response of society 
from its economic ills is to limit education. 


Society does so at its peril. Education, in its 
most complete sense, via the agencies of the 
school, the church, and the press, is the one 
and only hope of conveying the forces of social 
change and self-preservation. . . . There must 
be more education, and more and more.” 

The program of the Department of Superin- 
tendence recognizes that Education for a New 
America is a paramount problem. One of the 
general sessions will be devoted entirely to it. 

An editorial in the New York Times, August 
27, 1933, presents cogent reasons for the im- 
portance of education in our New America: 
“The codifying of the hours of labor . . . has 
suddenly increased that major quantity of lei- 
sure and made its use an urgent social problem. 
We are warned that many a civilization has 
owed its downfall to ‘untrammeled’ leisure and 
that our own may likewise ultimately perish 
from the same cause... . 

“A code looking to the better education of 
the people may, as one has suggested, come in 
time to be known as a second Magna Charta 
of liberty.” 

It is our hope that, as a result of the delibera- 
tions of this, and the six other general subject 
committees, we may, at Cleveland, formulate a 
code of action which will be a ““Magna Charta” 
of Education. 

Faithfully yours, 

Paut C. STETSON, 
President, Department of Superintendence 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


W. L. Sprouse, Chairman 
Department of Superintendence Com- 
mittee on National Education Week 


The Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education has issued an invitation to all teachers 
in America to rally to the defense of the schools. 
The Commission has suggested that one way to 
help in the cause is to arrange for an effective 
observance of American Education Week. At the 
Minneapolis Meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence last winter, a committee was appointed 
to investigate the subject “Interpreting the Schools 
to the Public.” “National Education Week” is a 
subtopic for a special report. This committee 
agrees with the Joint Commission that plans should 
be initiated immediately for interpreting the 
present educational situation to the general public. 

This year observance of American Education 
Week has been set for November 6 to 12. For 
twelve years this special week has been success- 
fully observed. It has been successful because all 
those interested in increased school efficiency have 
united to discuss ways and means of attaining their 
goal. This has resulted in a better understanding 
between educators and their fellow citizens. 

The Department of Superintendence committee 
especially urges parent-teacher associations to co- 
Operate this year. Over two million members of the 
P.T.A. have already signified their willingness to 
assist. We hope every such unit will join in the 
movement. The press, the radio, the pulpit, and 
many other agencies are codperating. The United 
States Office of Education, the National Education 
Association, and many state departments of educa- 
tion will render informational aid. American Legion 
Posts over the nation stand ready to assist in every 
possible way. 

The National Education Association, the Amer- 
ican Legion, and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion jointly sponsor American Education Week. 
Representatives of these three organizations placed 
the selection of the 1933 program in the hands of 
the Joint Commission on the Emergency in Educa- 
tion. The theme is “Meeting the Emergency in 
Education.” The day-by-day program follows: 

Monday, November 6. The Increased Responsi- 
bilities of the Schools. 

Tuesday, November 7. Financial Support of 
the Schools. 
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Wednesday, November 8. What Citizens May 
Do to Protect the Schools. 

Thursday, November 9. Home and School Co- 
Operation. 

Friday, November 10. The Schools and Re- 


construction. 

Saturday, November Schools and 
Loyalty to the Nation. 

Sunday, November 12. Safeguarding Character 
Essentials. 

In times of stress, when there is confusion of 
thought in financial, commercial, and_ political 
circles, all men and institutions must be united in 
protecting the rights of childhood. It has recently 
been said that every child and youth must be 
provided with a complete educational opportunity 
from early childhood to the age at which employ- 
ment is possible and socially desirable. The schools 
and citizens must be brought closer together. The 
American educational system must be brought 
through the economic storm safe and sound. Let all 
those interested rally to the cause! 


NEW YORK STATE NEED NOT CUT 
SCHOOL AID 

New York state, because of the adequacy and flex- 
ibility of its school-revenue system, may reasonably 
be expected to maintain and to increase the support of 
its public-school system, according to a recent state- 
ment of Prof. George D. Strayer, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Dr. Strayer’s statement is, in a way, a reénforce- 
ment of what former governor Alfred E. Smith said 
recently when he declared that education should be 
the last branch of the government to feel the economy 
ax. He declared that “we can build roads any time, 
and we can glorify the canals when we want to, but 
where you lose one year in public-school education it 
can never be regained.” 

Speaking on public-school support, Dr. Strayer said: 
“The ability of the state to support its program of 
education, and indeed, all other governmental enter- 
prises, is dependent upon its revenues. The State of 
New York is fortunate, both in the adequacy and 
flexibility of its revenue system and in the efficiency 
of its tax administration. I am persuaded that the 
people of the state believe in their public schools and 
that they look with favor upon the program of sup- 
port which has made possible education for children, 
youth, and adults.” 


THE DELAWARE STATE SCHOOL BUDGET 

The budget provided by the school authorities of 
Delaware commands attention in that it adheres to de- 
finite percentages in the distribution of expenditures. 
The sum appropriated for the year from July 1, 1933, 
to July 1, 1934, is $3,047,190. 

The distribution is made upon the following percen- 
tage basis: Control, 5; instructional service, 72; opera- 
tion, 10; maintenance, 5; auxiliary and coordinate ac- 
tivities, 3; fixed charges, 2; capital outlay, 3. Under 
the term of “operation” it is intended to include all ex- 
penditures for janitors, engineers, fuel, water, light and 
power. care of grounds, rent and supplies. The term 
“maintenance” includes all expenditures for the upkeep 
of grounds, repair of buildings, replacement of equip- 
ment, repair and replacement of apparatus. The term 
“fixed charges” includes insurance and premiums paid 
for workingmen’s compensation insurance. 

The state makes a separate transportation allowance 
for children below the seventh grade whose homes are 
in excess of two miles (one way) from the school, or to 
children above the sixth grade whose homes are three 
miles from the school. The cost of transportation for 
the year ending June, 1932, was $278,146.43. 

The state board of education in its annual report 
says: “It is still felt that there should be a uniform 
distance beyond which all pupils should be transported 
to school, and that distance is probably one and one- 
half miles, instead of three miles for children above the 
sixth grade, and two miles for children below the 
seventh grade, and one mile for children in districts 
that have been closed by consolidation. The establish- 
ment of this uniform distance, however, will mean a 
still further adding to an expense which is already quite 
large, and likely to become larger.” 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

In 37 states east of the Rocky Mountains 130 school- 
building projects were undertaken during the month 
of September. This involved a total value of $2,268,- 
800 and represented a total of 377,200 sq. ft. of 
construction. 

School-building activities in the eight states west of 
the Rockies was at a low point during September, but 
a total of 81 projects were under consideration, with 
a projected expenditure of $10,880,125. 


11. The 


4 State Supt. S. B. Hall, of Virginia, has asked for 
an increased appropriation of $4,000,000 a year for the 
next biennium for supporting public education in the 
state. The full program proposed by Mr. Hall will cost 
the state $9,818,334 per year, compared to actual ex- 
penditures for the current year of $5,324,537. This sum 
will provide for a supervisor in each county and a 
minimum salary for teachers. 
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A new 
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realism 
in 
thousands 


of 


classrooms 





In Philadelphi 
THREE years ago there were 2,151 show- 
ings of classroom films in the public 


schools of Philadelphia. In the last year 
the same schools made 14,540 showings... | 


a 575% increase 


in three years | 


vind a 


Teachers will applaud the gains 
made by classroom films 


oe thoroughly appreciate 
the value of visual instruction. 
Film circulation records reflect their 
enthusiasm. The gains of the last 
three years strikingly illustrate the 
fact that these films enable the stu- 
dent to learn more in less time. 

Back of Eastman Classroom Films, 
and explaining the wide acceptance 
which has been accorded them, you 
will find a great amount of planning 
and painstaking production. The en- 
tire aim has been to provide material 
rich in teaching value—material that 
could be readily integrated with es- 
tablished curricula. 

Eastman Classroom Films cover a 
wide range of subjects, and are flexi- 
ble in their application. Most of them 








may beused in several courses of study, 
thus greatly increasing their value. 


New Low Prices 


Recently a marked reduction was 
made in the price of these films. Three 
full 16-millimeter reels now cost but 
$2 more than two reels cost before. 


Kodascopes for projecting them are 
priced as low as $62. 

A letter will bring you the inter- 
esting Descriptive List of Eastman 
Classroom Films. Address: Eastman 
Teaching Films, Inc. (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), Roches- 
ter, New York. 


Lincoln Lives A gain in This Inspiring Film 


Next year will mark the 125th anniversary of Lincoln's birth. Ready 
to help you celebrate it is the Eastman Classroom Film Abraham Lincoln 
—a completely authentic 2-reel picture, with a great cast headed by 
George Billings. See that your pupils get the inspiration which this 
thrilling film offers. Two 16-mm. reels, $48 (including transportation). 


Eastman CLASSROOM FILMS 
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SCHOOL LAW 


School Lands and Funds 

The fact that the government maintains a boarding 
school for Indians which is open to white children of a 
proposed school district was held not to relieve the 
state of its duty to furnish public-school facilities to 
white children (Mont. laws of 1927, c. 138; Mont. con- 
stitution, art. 11, §1).— Grant v. Michaels, 23 Pacific 
reporter (2d) 266, Mont. 

In the absence of evidence definitely explaining the 
reasons for the dismissal of a teacher in violation of her 
contract for employment, the court could not hold that 
there were reasons sufficient to entitle the county board 
of education to have the controversy denied judicial 
determination and referred exclusively to school author- 
ities for a decision (Md. code of public general laws of 
1924, art. 77, §§$ 11, 136).— Board of Education for 
Washington County v. Cearfoss, 166 Atlantic reporter 
732, Md. 

Schools and School Districts 

The term “hearing” within the statute authorizing an 
appeal to the board of county commissioners from an 
order creating a school district is synonymous with the 
trial, and includes the reception of evidence and argu- 
ments thereon (Mont. laws of 1927, c. 138).— Grant 
v. Michaels, 23 Pacific reporter (2d) 266, Mont. 

The board of county commissioners, on an appeal 
from an order creating a school district, cannot arbi- 
trarily and capriciously disregard competent, credible, 
and undisputed evidence, and decide the matter as they 
see fit, without evidence supporting the decision (Mont. 
laws of 1927, c. 138).— Grant v. Michaels, 23 Paci- 
fic reporter (2d) 266, Mont. 

The boundaries of graded common-school districts 
must be definite, and may not be extended by construc- 
tion or presumption, but any changes must be made in 
strict conformity with the statutes (Ky. statutes of 1915, 
§ 4464 et seq.) — Trimble County Board of Education 
v. Board of Trustees of Milton Graded Common School 
Dist., 60 Southwestern reporter (2d) 605, 249 Ky. 211. 


School-District Government 

The state board of education is not empowered to 
determine purely legal questions arising in the adminis- 
tration of school laws (Md. code of public general laws 
of 1924, art. 77, § 11). — Board of Education for Wash- 
ington County v. Cearfoss, 166 Atlantic reporter 732, 
Md. 

The legal effect of a contract between the teacher 
and the county board of education was held not within 
the ultimate power of the state board of education to 





The Shower— 
What About the Floors 


. « Non-Slip? Safe? 


T’S SAFE to stand on one foot in this 
shower — the floor is Alundum Tile, posi- 
tively non-slip even when wet. In most show- 
ers the footing is none too secure even when 
both feet are on the floor. 


But there is no need for a slipping hazard in 
shower baths. Alundum Tiles provide a safe, 
sure footing—even for careless, playful youth; 
are comfortable to bare feet. 


Terrazzo floors, also, can be non-slip when 


wet — by the use of Alundum Aggregate, an- 
other NORTON FLOORS product. 


NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts. 


NORTON 


FLOORS 


PANU NU wim LC OR mat bes: 0c) 
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determine (Md. code of public general laws of 1924, 
art. 77, §§ 11, 136).— Board of Education for Wash- 
ington County v. Cearfoss, 166 Atlantic reporter 732, 
Md. 

A member of a school board, who joined other mem- 
bers in unauthorizedly purchasing property, is liable to 
the school district for money so expended. — Johnson 
v. Independent School Dist. of Virginia, 249 Northwes- 
tern reporter 177, Minn. 


School-District Property 


Under a contract to construct a schoolhouse, the 
architect was held not the final judge of whether sub- 
stantial violations of the contract had occurred which 
would justify the termination of the contractor’s em- 
ployment. — Snyder v. School Dist. of City of Reading, 
166 Atlantic reporter 875, 311 Pa. 326. 

Having agreed to arbitrate as to the violation of a 
contract to construct a school building, the school board 
could not insist on a forfeiture of the contract for such 
violation. — Snyder v. School Dist. of City of Reading, 
166 Atlantic reporter 875, 311 Pa. 326. 

A mistake in leaving out the footings under the wall 
in a school building did not constitute “substantial vio- 
lation” of the contract justifying the discharge of the 
contractor. — Snyder v. School Dist. of City of Read- 
ing, 166 Atlantic reporter 875, 311 Pa. 326. 

A school board was held not authorized, under a con- 
tract for the construction of a school building, to dis- 
charge a contractor, for failure to employ a competent 
foreman, in view of the facts. — Snyder v. School Dist. 
of City of Reading, 166 Atlantic reporter 875, 311 Pa. 
326. 

A contractor in an action for a breach of contract to 
construct a school building was held entitled to recover 
the value of what he put into the building in material 
and labor, plus the overhead expenses. — Snyder v. 
School Dist. of City of Reading, 166 Atlantic reporter 
$75, 311 Pa. 326. 

Where the termination of a contract to build a school 
building was unjustified, the amount of the contractor’s 
recovery was held not limited to the amount stipulated 
in the contract.— Snyder v. School Dist. of City of 
Reading, 166 Atlantic reporter 875, 311 Pa. 326. 

A school district is not liable for injuries caused by 
negligent operation of a school bus, if acting in govern- 
mental capacity, but must respond in damages if func- 
tioning in proprietary capacity.— Rankin v. School 
Dist. No. 9, 23 Pacific reporter (2d) 132, Oreg. 

A school district acted in a governmental capacity in 
operating a bus to transport children without charge 


to and from school, and hence was not liable for in- 
juries caused by the driver’s negligence (Oreg. code of 
1930, § 35-919).— Rankin v. School Dist. No. 9, 23 
Pacific reporter (2d) 132, Oreg. 

Where a child was killed by falling or jumping from 
the emergency door of a school bus, the county operat- 
ing the bus was held guilty of negligence proximately 
causing the child’s death, where the emergency door 
was open part of the time and opened easily at all 
times. — Marion County v. Cantrell, 61 Southwestern 
reporter (2d) 477, Tenn. 

In a suit against the county for the death of a child, 
the county could not defend itself on the ground that it 
was a governmental agency, where the county had in- 
surance limiting liability to $10,000 to one person and 
administrator covenanted with the insurer, who was 
defending the suit, to waive recovery in excess of $10,- 
000, if such defense was not pleaded. — Marion County 
v. Cantrell, 61 Southwestern reporter (2d) 477, Tenn. 

A high-school district operating a manual-training 
department was held liable for negligence, if any, based 
on the failure to maintain a proper guard on a “join- 
ter” or “planer,” resulting in an injury to a pupil 
(Wash. rem. revised statutes, §4706).— Bowman v. 
Union High School Dist. No. 1, Kitsap County, 22 
Pacific reporter (2d) 991, Wash. 


School-District Taxation 


An appropriation for repairs and maintenance of 
school buildings in an independent school district need 
not show the amount appropriated for repairs and 
maintenance of each building (Okla. statutes of 1931, 
§ 12677). — Protest v. Chicago, R. I. & P. R. Co., 22 
Pacific reporter (2d) 1002, Okla. 

Where an appropriation is made for school purposes, 
the maximum amount of the estimated income to be 
considered is the actual amount collected from that 
source for the school fund for the previous fiscal year. 
— Empire Pipe Line Co. v. Excise Board of Carter 
County, 23 Pacific reporter (2d) 189, Okla. 

A provision in the sales tax act authorizing the county 
board of counties having a population of 500,000 or 
less to determine that moneys apportioned to the coun- 
ty from sales tax funds for school purposes shall be 
used to provide relief to residents in destitute and ne- 
cessitous circumstances was held not in violation of a 
constitutional provision that moneys granted or received 
for school purposes shall be faithfully applied to such 
an object (Sales Tax Act of 1933, § 4; IIl. constitution, 
art. 8, §2).— Winter v. Barrett, 186 Northeastern re- 
porter 113, 352 Ill. 441. 
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These schools 


moaerntxea 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 


STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 

ST. ANTHONY’S COLLEGE 
San Antonio, Texas 


LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE 
San Antonio, Texas 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
College Park, Md. 
PRATT INSTITUTE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
New London, Conn. 





GIRARD COLLEGE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
Baltimore, Md. 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
Austin, Texas 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
HOUGHTON COLLEGE 
Houghton, New York 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 
WEBER SCHOOL 
Saginaw, Michigan 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
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and they did it with 
Sealex 


VEN if funds available for modernizing work 

are limited, you can make them accomplish a 
lot by following the example of the schools and 
colleges listéd above. Refloor with Sealex. 

The new Sealex Linoleum—in an attractive solid 
color or harmonious pattern—goes down right over 
the unsightly old floor. In place of dust-collecting 
cracks, you have a smooth sanitary surface that may 
be kept clean easily and inexpensively. In place of 
noise — quiet underfoot. Sealex muffles footsteps. 

Another material specially recommended for mod- 
ernizing work in schools is Sealex Wall-Covering. 
This remarkable wall-covering is washable, stain- 
proof, fade-proof and crack-proof. Without repaint- 
ing or refinishing, it will last the life of the building 
in which it is installed. 


The approaching Christmas holidays make an op- 
portune time for remodeling. Why not start your 
planning now? One of our field engineers will be 
glad to call on you and give you the benefit of this 
Organization's extensive experience in school work. 
No obligation, of course. 

When Sealex materials are installed by an author- 
ized contractor of Bonded Floors or Bonded Walls, 
both workmanship and material are backed by a 
Guaranty Bond. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, N. J. 


SEALE X 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


FLOORS AND WALLS 
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by using 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Transfer books in Clean Covers 


which will also Double their lives 


Holden Repair Kits mend any 
damage to the inside of the books 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President 


—_— 





Eliminate another 


Health Danger 


Springfield, Massachusetts 

















development. 


A NEW TREND 


in the teaching of GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY 
is gaining momentum. Texts that meet the new 
organization are— 


OUR WORLD AND OURSELVES 


OUR NEIGHBORS NEAR AND FAR 
OUR HOME STATE AND CONTINENT (Grade 5) 
OUR CONTINENTAL NEIGHBORS 
HOW THE WORLD LIVES AND WORKS (Grade 7) 


Embodies the new spirit and objectives of geography 
teaching. Pupils visualize regions, see relationships, 
study modern “human” geography. A detailed study 
of the HOME STATE is basic to the study of the rest 
of our nation and world. 


THE WESTWARD MARCH OF MAN 


OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE PAST 
OUR PAST IN WESTERN EUROPE 
WHEN WE WERE COLONIES 
SINCE WE BECAME A NATION 


Shows the Progress of Society from barbarism to civi- 
lization, and shifts the emphasis from wars to cultural 







(Grade 4) 


(Grade 6) 


(Grade 4) 
(Grade 5 ) 
(Grade 6) 
(Grade 7-8 ) 

















WRITE US IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN THESE BOOKS 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 EAST CERMAK ROAD 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MUNCIE COMMERCE BODY SUPPORTS 
SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The Chamber of Commerce at Muncie, Ind., has ap- 
proved a recommendation of its education committee 
that the local program of education be upheld and that 
it be administered with the greatest economy consistent 
with its present high standing and efficiency. It was the 
sentiment of the commerce body that the city schools 
should suffer no reverses in their program of education 
due to economy measures. 

The report of the education committee contained a 
twelve-point program which was unanimously ap- 
proved. Following are some of the significant para- 
graphs: 

That the city schools suffer no disproportionate reverses in its 
program of public education. 

That there should be an equality of educational opportunity 
to all childrea in the city insofar as means and abilities permit. 

That education be not limited to the schools alone, but that 
results from social living in a community — home, church — 
become vital forces both for good and bad education. 

That the personnel of the schools become an important factor 
in the educational set-up, and that we do not favor a reduction 
of the staff or its underpayment. : 

That the present high state of efficiency of the local school 
situation should result in a large degree from competent leader- 
a and the public’s confidence in that leadership. 

hat it is our intention to support in every way possible the 
public-school educational program, the Ball Teachers’ College 
program and the physical-education and athletic programs of both 
school and college as part of their educational programs. 

That the general public be encouraged to understand the 
schools and the educational system, not in their narrower as- 
pects, but in their broadest features, as embracing all of the 
educational forces of the community. 

That a reduction of the city-school term to less than nine 
months is against the sentiments of the chamber in the belief that 
it is a to the best interests of the community. 

That if and when reductions and retrenchments are made in 
the educational program and its costs, that we can safely trust 
the judgment of the officials at the head of the system for the 


best technical judgment of the officials at the head of the 
system. 


HOW ONE SCHOOL SOLVED THE PROBLEM 
OF FREE SUPPLIES 


Does the school which liberally provides free books 
and supplies to children of unemployed parents en- 
courage professional beggary among school children? 
Miss Frances Prescott, principal of the McKinley Junior 
High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, thinks it does. She 
has given the matter so much serious consideration that 


she has developed a plan of action to eliminate all 
gratis distribution of books and necessities to children 
whose parents are unable to supply money for their 
purchase. 

Miss Prescott’s experiment is an example of the 
proper application of thrift teaching in the schools as 
described in The Thrift Almanack, (Oak Park, IIl.). 
It consisted of a flat refusal to give free supplies to 
children, and the providing of opportunity for children 
to earn the things they needed. Opportunities for earn- 
ing books, supplies, gymnasium equipment, and even 
tickets to assemblies were provided right on the school 
grounds. Chores performed by the children in the school 
building aided in the upkeep of the building and pro- 
vided a source of income for canceling their debts and 
for establishing credit against future needs. 

Last September the first attempt of the new plan 
was made. In the first assembly of the year, it was em- 
phasized that it is a disgrace to take something for 
nothing. It was explained that there are times when it 
is right to ask for help or to accept help, but no one 
should ask or accept help from another without intend- 
ing to pay and to pay full value. Payment need not be 
made in money, it was pointed out, but might be made 
through service rendered. 

The new plan was put into effect at once. No pupil 
was refused supplies and no one was excluded from pay 
assemblies. It was emphasized that children were to pay 
either in money or service to the school or to the com- 
munity. 

The idea was developed and discussed by the teachers 
in homerooms, especially in the social-science classes. 
Many debts were canceled in the classrooms where the 
debts were contracted. This was the best way, but was 
not practical in all classrooms. Where this could not be 
accomplished, the teacher filed in the office a list of 
names of pupils that she had permitted to become in- 
debted to the school. These lists were constantly re- 
vised and brought up to date. 

Considerable difficulty is encountered in keeping a 
school building as clean as it should be, especially in 
the winter. The school has an auditorium which is 
rented during the winter to outside organizations. A 
number of the pupils were able not only to cancel their 
debts but to pay in advance for coming to pay as- 
semblies and for school supplies. The boys’ activities 
were: inspecting cloakrooms and toilets, picking up 
paper and paper toweling; storing scenery, cleaning art- 
rooms and manual-training shops, keeping school shrub- 
bery and lawns free of waste paper, repairing desks 
and auditorium seats, assisting the librarian and the 
athletic coach. The girls inspected and kept tidy the 
girls’ cloakroom and toilet rooms, watered plants, 


washed marble window sills, dusted, sewed for the 
school, and assisted in attendance and physical-training 
departments. 

Instances could be cited where proud children were 
made happy and relieved because they did not have to 
accept without paying; where careless or indifferent 
children were taught to be thrifty and grateful; but one 
of the best things in the whole plan was the way the 
entire student body reacted to the plan. At first some 
were shy and embarrassed when told to perform un- 
usual tasks, but it soon became a popular thing to be 
seen earning your supplies and paying your way. 


A SIX-POINT PROGRAM 


Supt. John A. Sexson, of Pasadena, Calif., has an- 
nounced a six-point educational program for the Pasa- 
dena schools during the year 1933-34. The following 
problems are presented under the program: 

1. We should make progress toward the simplifica- 
tion and integration of our educational offering. 

2. We should recognize the unparalleled opportunity 
presented by nation-wide interest in new codes for 
business and industry. 

3. We should inform ourselves on the N.R.A. pro- 
gram and its influence on the imagination and enthu- 
siasm of the American people. 

4. We should recognize the likelihood of the im- 
mediate repeal of our prohibition laws affecting 
alcoholic liquors. 

5. Civic progress and effective functioning of dem- 
ocratic government depend upon intelligent under- 
standing of civic problems and ways and means of 
access to authentic information as to civic affairs. 

6. We should recognize that our profession faces 
problems of vital significance. We must make our- 
selves ready for progress and it would seem only a 
fair expectation if the public should find us leading 
all other groups. 


ADMINISTRATION 


4 Freetown, Mass. Supt. N. D. Bailey recently re- 
ported to the school board regarding the teachers’ meet- 
ing which was conducted under a new plan this year. 
The meeting was in the form of a teachers’ institute 
for the towns of Berkley, Dighton, and Freetown which 
make up a supervisory school district. The program in- 
cluded talks by representatives of the respective schools. 

¢ Kent, Wash. The homeroom system has been in- 
troduced into the senior high school this year. Under 
the plan, the school day is divided into seven periods 
and students are assigned to homerooms according to 
classes. The change was made following a special study 
of the system by the superintendent of schools. 
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THE PARTNERSHIP 
FOR QUALITY 


EACHERS’ salaries are the public’s heaviest 

investment in education; from 60 to 70 per cent 
of the total. Everywhere educators and public 
spirited citizens are fighting to keep them at a high 
level, with the argument that good teachers, well 
remunerated, assure quality in education. 


Book purchases are the public’s lightest invest- 
ment for good instruction;—1.6 per cent in times 
of prosperity. But, despite the small sum involved 
and despite the efficiency of the book in assisting 
teachers and pupils, purchases have been allowed 
to sink to an unprecedented and dangerous level. 


Without suitable books, the teacher is compelled 
to dissipate her time and energies in getting ready 
to teach. She becomes more and more the 
mechanic, and less and less the teacher. 


Without suitable books, the pupil wastes time, 
energy, and interest in getting ready to learn. 
His education, the purpose for which the whole 
expense of public schools is undertaken, suffers a 
severe loss of quality. 


School patrons have become aware of the effects 
of the breakdown in the partnership between 
teacher, pupil, and book. They have learned that 
teachers must be supported with books—adequate 
in quantity and quality—if their children are to 
receive good instruction. 


It is inevitable, therefore, that unless book pur- 
chases are rapidly and materially increased, school 
patrons will question the efficacy of maintaining 


high salary levels unsupported by healthy book 
budgets. 


MACMILLAN BOOKS 


are available in a wide range of subjects to 
support teachers in the work of maintaining 
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4 The public-school system of Vincennes, Ind., has 
taken over the instructional obligations of the Catholic 
parochial schools, for the school year. This change has 
resulted in an addition of over 900 pupils and 23 
teachers to the school load. Insofar as possible, licensed 
teachers who were teaching in the schools prior to this 
year, have been employed. 

4 Wakefield, Mass. The school board has voted to 
make a change in the marking system for commence- 
ment honors. Under the new system, no pupil with a 
mark lower than B for an entire school year in any 
subject, will be eligible for graduation honors. An ex- 
ception is made for first-year pupils to give them a 
chance to get adjusted. After the first year, marks of 
A and B will be the standard for graduation honors. 
Each pupil must take four required subjects, and in 
some cases may select a fifth from the elective subjects. 
No pupil may take subjects outside the course for the 
year in which he is a pupil. An average of not less 
than nineteen credits a year, or 76 in four years, is re- 
quired for graduation honors. 

4 Palmer, Mass. The school board has voted to re- 
tain its rule, providing for the suspension of high- 
school students who do not keep up to the required 
grades. Under the rule, the suspended pupil has the 
right of appeal to the superintendent of schools. 

# School busses are being operated in many school 
systems in New York state this year, due to the fact 
that the State Education Department recently over- 
ruled the action of the school-district voters who had 
refused to furnish transportation in more than 300 
cases. The Department has cleared up the last of the 
flood of appeals which were received during the sum- 
mer. Thousands of pupils had been denied transporta- 
tion facilities at the annual meetings of various dis- 
tricts. Under the state law, transportation must be 
furnished where it is deemed necessary. 

4 Caldwell, Idaho. The offices of superintendent of 
schools and principal of the high school have been 
consolidated as a temporary economy measure during 
the present year. Under the new plan, the various 
school units have been rearranged by the superin- 
tendent and the duties connected with them have been 
assigned to experienced teachers and heads of depart- 
ments. The plan is working satisfactorily, due to the 
fact that 93 per cent of the old teachers have been 
retained and to the loyalty and codperation of the 
teaching staff. 

4 Charleston, Ill. The promotion plan for the first 
eight grades was changed last spring from the semi- 
annual to the annual promotion plan. At that time 
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the semester’s work was planned carefully so that 
pupils who had come into a grade at the midyear and 
who were especially capable would bz eligible to 
double promotion in the next higher grade. 

This fall, pupils who had taken the previous grade 
in one semester and those who had spent the regular 
time of a year in it were kept separate. Work for 
those who had only a half year in the grade has been 
combined with the work of the grade this fall. 

The change has proved satisfactory and the teachers 
have only one section in their charge where formerly 
they had two groups. The plan has proved economical 
in operation, since two less teachers are employed this 
year. 

¢ At the Tenth Annual Educational Conference of 
Kentucky, held October 27 and 28, at the University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, reports were received on the 
findings of the Education Commission, which was 
appointed by the governor to make a study of educa- 
tion in the state. 

@ Warner Rasco, deputy state superintendent of 
schools of Texas, has recently outlined plans for im- 
proving the educational standards of the public schools 
of the state. Among the changes and improvements 
proposed are the elimination of dead mileage in the 
travel distance of school inspectors and supervisors, co- 
Ordination of book demands in adjoining districts, re- 
organization of transportation, elimination of high- 
school courses in isolated schools, and the standardiza- 
tion of rural schools. 


4 Chicago, Ill. The evening schools of the city 
opened with an enrollment of 32,835 students. The 
number is 8,000 greater than last year, and is the 
largest since the number of schools was reduced three 
years ago. The larger proportion of the students are 
taking commercial subjects. 

4 La Grande, Oreg. The midyear promotion plan 
has been discontinued this year because of the dis- 
advantages involved in its operation. A total of 291 
children will be subject to transfer either backward 
or forward as the case may be. 

4 A new course of study for high schools of the 
State of Washington has been announced by the state 
education department. The new course will require 
but one major and one minor course of study for each 
student, in place of two majors and two minors. 

4 Stratford, Conn. The administrative department 
has effected a reduction in the number of teachers in 
the junior high school, by having classes recite four 
periods each week in place of five, and by operating 
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a rotating program, so that pupils with study periods 
during the last part of the session remain at home for 
study. The plan seeks to effect an economy in operat- 
ing costs and to give to older pupils the opportunity 
to do individual work. 

@ New York, N. Y. The practice of holding con- 
ferences of principals during school hours has been dis- 
continued by order of Supt. William J. O’Shea. In the 
future, all such conferences will be held after school 
hours. 

4 Rockford, Ill. Supt. F. A. Jensen has announced 
a reorganization of the supervisory system in the school 
system. Under the new system, the teaching of art, 
mathematics, English, and a number of other subjects 
will be directed by the same teacher through the grade- 
school, junior-, and senior-high-school departments. The 
new system is known as the vertical supervision system 
and calls for one supervisor for each of the subjects. 
Eleven teacher committees have been assigned to func- 
tion in the program during the school year. 

4 Hartford, Conn. A committee of the board of edu- 
cation has recently approved a plan of procedure, elimi- 
nating the employment of district supervisors. The work 
is in charge of Mr. A. C. Hoyt, director of research, 
who will be assisted by Mr. F. D. Wish, Jr., superin- 
tendent of schools. A special supervisor of follow-up 
checking has been employed in the person of Mr. 
Robert Vail. 

4 Boston, Mass. The public evening schools have 
been opened for the new school year. Instruction, 
books, and stationery are free to residents. Nonresidents 
may attend by paying a tuition fee of $24 a year, for 
high-school instruction, and $29 a year for elementary- 
school instruction. A deposit of $1, to be paid back at 
the end of the schocl year, is demanded of each pupil 
enrolling. 

¢ Putnam, Conn. Classes in physical education have 
been discontinued by order of the board of education. 
The board has discontinued the teacher of physical 
education. ; 

4 Stamford, Conn. The junior high schools of the 
city have undergone reorganization, under a program 
which provides that all seventh and eighth grades shall 
be included in organized junior high schools. Plans 
have been made for a survey of the senior high school, 
to be undertaken by a committee headed by Paul D. 
Collier, supervisor of secondary education for the state 
department. The survey is to be the preliminary step 
in a program for meeting the needs of the new stu- 


dents and for a better organization of a comprehensive 
high school. 
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The Findings of the Kentucky 
Educational Commission 


The Kentucky Educational Commission, through 
its chairman, Mr. James H. Richard, has presented 
a report of its findings following a study of public 
education in the state. The commission was au- 
thorized by the last state legislature to make the 
study and the work was carried out by a volunteer 
group of nearly one hundred Kentucky educators 
who were familiar with and understood school 
problems. The report, which is contained in a vol- 
ume of 350 pages, presents a comprehensive school 
program designed to provide for immediate as well 
as future school needs. Whether or not the program 
will become a reality depends in a large measure 
upon how thoroughly it is understood by the pub- 
lic. The work of the commission was supported by 
the Kentucky Educational Association, which will 
complete the job by interpreting the commission’s 
findings to the people of the state. 

The report of the commission deals with (1) a 
philosophy of education in Kentucky; (2) the plan 
of organization and administration of the public 
schools, with recommendations for a more effective 
and efficient plan of school organization and ad- 
ministration for the state; and (3) school costs, 
support of public education, and financial admin- 
istration of the schools, with recommendations for 
an improved plan of financing public education in 
the state. 

A number of recommendations for the immediate 
improvement of public education in the state have 
been prepared and will be submitted to the general 
assembly of the state in the form of a new code 
of school laws. It is believed that certain changes 
are vitally necessary if the schools are to be effec- 
tively operated and the taxpayers assured of max- 
imum returns from educational expenditures. These 
changes are as follows: 

1. The school laws must be revised and sim- 
plified. These laws affect the everyday lives of the 
people and, therefore, should be in a form under- 
standable to them. 


2. A state board of education should be created, 


to be composed of the superintendent of public in- 
struction as chairman and seven representative lay- 
men of the state appointed by the governor. This 
board should have direction and supervision of ele- 
mentary and secondary education. Through such a 
board the people can be assured of a continuous 
and progressive policy in the operation of the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

3. The elimination of small school districts and 
consolidation of schools should be effected. This 
action will assure more efficient school service at 
less cost. 

4. Boards of education of all school districts 
should be elected at large and should have complete 
control of the schools of their respective districts. 
The sale of school positions, nepotism, and favor- 
itism in securing teachers will mean the wrecking 
of the state school system. 

5. The minimum qualification for teachers should 
be raised from one year to two years of special 
college training. Teachers in the service should be 
given ample opportunity and time to meet the 
standard. The employment of teachers with the 
proper qualifications will raise the low-grade dis- 
tricts to the standard of the other school districts 
which have for years maintained qualifications of 
two years of college work or higher for their 
teachers. 

6. It is recommended that there be created a 
council on higher education, to be composed of 
representatives of the state university, the four 
teachers’ colleges, and the state board of education. 
This council is to be given the work of correlating 
the work of these institutions and of giving a 
unified program of higher education, codrdinated 
with the common-school program. 

. 7. A reorganization of the state government is 
urged, providing for a modernized state budget 
which will enable school support to receive proper 
consideration. 

8. School boards should guard their funds and 
should operate their schools within their respective 
incomes. Better protection for school funds in the 
hands of local boards and a stricter budgetary con- 
trol of expenditures will be made possible. 

9. The common-school fund should be increased. 


There is a serious financial situation in the state, 
but even with that in mind, the children of school 
age must be educated today. The common-school 
fund should provide for a larger per-capita distri- 
bution, otherwise many children will never have 
the advantage of an acceptable minimum program 
of education. 

10. A satisfactory program of equalization can- 
not be accomplished without a constitutional 
amendment, providing for a special equalization 
fund. 

The task of interpreting the schools and of set- 
ting up a new program of organization and con- 
trol, it is stated, will not be an easy one. It calls 
for the loyal support and coéperation of all friends 
of the schools throughout the state. The interpreta- 
tion committee of the Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation has set up a program, calling for a plan of 
organization and the solicitation of various agencies 
within the state for the formulation of its plans 
and their distribution to the people of the state. 
A group of six committees will be engaged in the 
work. These committees will have as their chief 
duties the general direction and supervision of the 
program, the determination of policies and the 
outlining of methods of procedure, and the opera- 
tion of a central bureau at Louisville, to provide a 
contact point for all agencies and to assemble, cor- 
relate, and distribute information. 

The activities of the interpretation committee 
will be codrdinated with the program carried on 
through the state department and the various 
divisions of the department will further the work 
in all their contacts with the school people of the 
state. 


THE CUSTODY OF SCHOOL FUNDS 


(Concluded from Page 30) 


his clerical help is similarly chosen for polit- 
ical reasons. The plan lacks simplicity, because it 
involves more steps and a greater number of finan- 
cial records than any other system. The efficiency 
of the personnel is not necessarily high, and it is 
necessary to provide various checks and balances 
to prevent misuse of funds. 


The Depository System 


The fourth, and from the standpoint of correct- 
ness in set-up, the most satisfactory system is that 
of the depository. As a matter of fact, the three 
forms of treasurer system described above, all 
make use of an outside custodian for school funds, 
which is a depository or bank. From studies of 
depository systems in use in various communities, 
Dr. Beach has concluded that this plan is the least 
expensive because it eliminates the cost to the 
treasurer’s salary and bond. A trained personnel is 
insured and ample internal checks and other safety 
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‘ devices can be put into operation. The political 


hazard is eliminated. The appointment of a per- 
sonnel treasurer to act as a nominal custodial 
authority is not at all necessary because all of the 
safeguards can be provided without the office. 
Complete internal checks on the receipts of all tax 
monies and other school incomes can be provided 
by causing the school funds to be paid directly by 
the tax collector or other primary recipient to the 
bank and a record transmitted to the school clerk. 
So, too, the records of all payments made on order 
of the school board may come directly to the 
school clerk from the bank. 

Dr. Beach concludes quite logically that “the 
major functions of the individual school-board 
treasurer may be eliminated without loss of safety 
or efficiency in operation of the system of custody. 
A few of the minor functions of the treasurer can 
be fittingly transferred either to the depository or 
to the school accounting officer. That the elimina- 
tion of the treasurer is in the interests of economy, 
and that it would tend to raise the standards of 
personnel intrusted with the custody of school 
funds has been sufficiently shown in the effort of 
appraisal of the various systems of custody. The 
futility of the office is further illustrated by its 
complete elimination in Texas, Florida, and Mis- 
sissippi, and in some counties of North Carolina, 
and by its degeneration to a mere formality in 
many districts of Pennsylvania, Iowa, New York, 
and Michigan. The treasurer can be dispensed with. 


Making the School Report of Value 
to Parents 


For a number of years there had been dissatis- 
faction among the teaching staff of the Fordson 
elementary schools of Dearborn, Michigan, relative 
to the traditional types of report cards in use. It 
was realized that the marks given to pupils did not 
tell the parent very much about the work of the 
children in their classes. 

In the fall of 1932, Mr. Harvey H. Lowrey, 
superintendent of schools, appointed a committee 
of five, headed by Ellen Leahey, chairman, to make 
a study of the problem. The committee worked 
throughout the first semester collecting information 
regarding the various types of cards used in the 
more progressive school systems of the country. 

The committee, as a result of its work, prepared 
two experimental types of report cards. One was 
a modification of the traditional type of card, and 
the other was an entirely new card. The modified 
type of card was given a trial during the spring 
semester of 1933 at the Miller School, and the new 
card was used at the same time at the Ford School. 


As a result of the experiments it was decided to use 
the new type of card for one year in all of the 
elementary schools. The card contains four pages. 
The first and last pages contain explanatory mate- 
rial, while the two inside pages are devoted to 
reports on the work of the pupil. 


FORDSON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
~ a —_— SCHOOL 
Telephone ———-——— 
Dearborn, Michigan 
REPORT TO PARENTS 

In the reports contained on the following pages the school is 
trying to tell you how your child is getting along in all parts of 
his schoolwork. 

Records of the work done in the different subjects, as well as 
of general school adjustments, are kept on file by the teacher 
and principal. 

Parents are welcome in the school at all times, where we will 
be glad to discuss these records, or any other matter concerning 
the welfare of your child. 

If possible, it is best to arrange for conferences ahead of time, 
either by note or telephone. 

Please sign and return this report within 3 days. Your signa- 
ture shows that you have looked over the report, not that you 
approve or disapprove. 





Harvey H. Lowrey, Sup’t. 
—————_—_— Principal 
(Concluded on Page 52) 
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sical Education « ° 


THAT STARTS IN THE 
CLASSROOM SEAT 


Posture-correct seating is one of the most important steps in the development 
of strong, straight, young backs. It is a first and important step in physical 
education; an education which the student absorbs unconsciously through- 


out his hundreds of seated hours during a school term. 


Educators recognize the importance of posture-correct seating as a factor 
in physical education. They appreciate the benefits of attentiveness and men- 
tal alertness which have not become dulled by tired, restless bodies. They 
know the comfort and health benefits of correctly designed seats. As a result, 
we find a marked interest in the many items of posture-correct seating we 
have developed with the helpful suggestions of leading educators. 


ORRECT POSTURE is only one of the 

many factors for which Heywood- 
Wakefield equipment is preferred. Among the 
others are features that promote classroom 
quiet and cleanliness, sturdy, lasting construc- 
tion, freedom from frequent repair or re- 
placement of parts, and economy of first cost. 
We will be glad to mail a complete interesting 
catalog or to have our representative call to 


consult with you. Write to the nearest Hey- 
wood- Wakefield sales office. 





HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


School Seating 


SALES OFFICES: Battimore, Mp.; Boston, Mass.; BurraLo, N. Y.; Los ANGELES, Ca.ir.; New York, 
N. Y.; PHiLapeLputa, Pa.; CLEVELAND, OnI0; RICHMOND, VA.; Tampa, Fra.; PittspurGH, Pa.; SAVANNAH, 
Ga.; RaLeicu, N. C.; Houston, Texas; St. Louis, Mo.; BIRMINGHAM, ALA.; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; INDIAN- 
apouis, INp.; New Orzeans, La.; OxLAHOMA City, OKLA.; SAN Francisco, Cair.; SEATTLE, WASH.; 
Cuicaco, Int.; SPOKANE, WASH.; PORTLAND, Ore. 
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Two Quick Aids to Washroom Cleanliness 
















When drains become clogged with 
heavy, mucky deposits and water lags 
in the wash bowl, use Bingo. Quick 
and positive in its action, Bingo plows 
through all soapy, greasy, linty ac- 
cumulations. Just pour a little Bingo 
down the drain and see how speedily 
the waste water begins to flow. 


Bingo cannot injure glass, metal, por- 
celain, or plumbing pipes. Its regular 
use in school toilet rooms will save 
time, trouble and plumbing bills. 
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OPENS CLOGGED DRAINS 













The HUNTINGTON 


We manufacture a complete line of Liquid Toilet Soaps, 
Floor Soaps, Dressings, Deodorants, Insecticides, Waxes, 
Disinfectants, and the gymnasium floor finish Seal-O-San. 


CLEANER 


FOR CLEANING. 
STERILIZING AND 
DEODORIZING 
CLOSET BOWLS 
AND OTHER GEN: 
UINE PORCELAIN 
SURFACES 


PIPE CLEANING 
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(Concluded from Page 50) 
At the End of the 8th Week 
The following activities make up the work in the...... grade. 
Citizenship, Arithmetic, Social Studies, Reading, Writing, Spell- 
ing, Good English, Art, Music, and Health Education. 
éo0 560 6560004505005 6 5.54600055.550 5000088 is doing especially 


Report of 


On the whole h.... adjustment to school life is excellent — 
satisfactory — unsatisfactory. 
ee reer ree TOE: DED iokka ic eises 
In order to have h.... work up to h.... best level some at- 
tention should be given to — 
1. Health Matters 
Nutrition 
Sleep 
. Attendance 
. Social Relationships 
. Out of School Respon- 
sibilities 
5. Classification 


wn 


i a pen ne ee me er ors ree ree 
Report at the End of the 16th Week 
SIR EA GAEDE RISA OLS RAS TEN SEAN ORIL NS is doing excellent 


On the whole h.... adjustment to school life is excellent — 
satisfactory — unsatisfactory — shows ........... improvement. 
Days Absent ............ 


eer eT Tere eer re 
Teacher’s or Parent’s Remarks 

This report will be sent to you at the end of the 8th and the 
16th weeks of each semester. In case your child is doing unsatis- 
factory work, further reports will be sent in the 4th and 12th 
weeks of the semester. 

We especially urge that you visit the school and confer with 
the teacher or principal regarding work reported unsatisfactory. 

We will appreciate your comments on this new and experimen- 
tal type of report card. 


The new card is an attempt to reach an ideal 
solution of the problem. In place of traditional 
marks, the parents are told in plain words how 
their children are progressing; whether they are 
doing average or poor work in the particular sub- 
jects. A full record is kept of all grades earned, 
scores in standard tests, and daily marks. Parents 
are invited and encouraged to visit the school and 
discuss the children’s work with the teachers. 

Under the plan, a card is sent to the parents of 
every child at the end of the eighth and sixteenth 
weeks of each semester. Parents of children having 





special difficulties in school are notified by means 
of the report card at the end of the fourth or 
twelfth weeks of the semester. The purpose of the 
plan is not to offer teachers an opportunity to find 
fault with or complain about the child and his 
work. It is simply to offer a satisfactory report to 
the parent so that he or she may understand exactly 
what the child is doing in school. 


——————— SCHOOL, 
———_——— Principal 


DEARBORN, MICHIGAN, Date 


i i eee sop eee eee eegseeseceerssesoeseeseeensseecece 
We regret to inform you that your child .................. 
is not making satisfactory adjustment to schoolwork as follows: 


It is important that the home and school work together in 
helping this child make a better adjustment in his school life. 
Please call at the school in order that we may work together 
in solving this problem. 
Sincerely yours, 


Please sign and return. 
Parent 
TEACHERS 

# Dayton, Ohio. The school board has adopted a 
salary schedule for substitute teachers. Under the 
schedule, high-schocl teachers will be paid from $5.25 
to $6.25 per day; elementary teachers from $4.50 to 
$5.50 per day. 

4 Springfield, Mass. A new procedure has been a- 
dopted for the selection of teachers for the evening 
schools. Under the new plan, the heads of the various 
evening schools were designated as a special committee, 
working under the direction of a chairman. The com- 
mittee arranged the interviews with the various candi- 
dates. In its work, the committee limited its selections 
to residents, and a certain minimum standard of train- 
ing and experience was adhered to. Preference was given 
to those most in need of work, a large percentage of 
those recommended for positions having been unem- 
ployed or working part time. Teachers on the day- 
school staffs were eliminated from consideration this 
year. 

4 Chicago, Ill. Supt. William J. Bogan has reported 
to the board of education that 240 of the 1,300 teachers 
out of work because of the economy program are eli- 
gible for positions in the night schools. Mr. Bogan stated 
that this group would be given employment as rapidly 
as possible in the night-school system. Mr. Bogan has 
prepared a list of 240 teachers who are now taking 
special courses at the Chicago Normal College to pre- 


pare for future reémployment in the system as vacan- 
cies occur. 


COMPOUND 


Compounded of finely ground ingre- 
dients for removing stains and crusts 
from genuine porcelain fixtures like 
closet bowls, Toilet-San does a quicker 
and more economical job. It dissolves 
instantly, does not clog, and routs 
crusts and refuse matter without the 
slightest harm to fixture or pipes. Just 
place a half cupful of Toilet-San into 
the toilet, follow directions, and flush. 
Stains are whizzed away—odors killed 
—and the bowl is cleaned to its orig- 
inal white finish. 


LE] SAN 


TOILET BOWL CLEANER 








#4 New Bedford, Mass. The school board has re- 
ceived an opinion from the city attorney, to the effect 
that married teachers now on leave of absence have 
no arbitrary right to require assignment. It was ex- 
plained that the employment of such teachers is en- 
tirely at the discretion of the school board. 

4 El Paso, Tex. The school board has reduced the 
number of teachers on this year’s staff. Approximately 
176 teachers were eliminated from a staff of 778 in 
order to make the budget conform to a greatly re- 
duced school income. In making the selection of teach- 
ers, efficiency was the deciding factor. Where the effi- 
ciency record of teachers was equal, a decision was 
made in favor of the older teacher because of her years 
of experience. 

4 Rutland, Vt. A trial of “cadet” teaching is being 
made. Under the plan, two girls are giving their time 
for experience to be gained in teaching. The cadets 
observe teaching methods and assist the regular 
teachers. 

4 Sheboygan, Wis. The school board has voted to 
reward teachers who attain additional credits by at- 
tending summer school, and to inflict a penalty on 
those who do not attend. Under the new arrangement, 
teachers receiving the highest salaries must attend sum- 
mer school at least once every five years, and others at 
least once in every three years, or more frequently. 

4 Portland, Oreg. The school board has adopted a 
schedule of payments, which teachers are to receive 
under the twelve-month payment plan. The board has 
voted that, hereafter, teachers elected in the schools 
will be given credit for outside experience on the salary 
schedule. Half credit will be given those with from six 
to twelve years, inclusive. The schedule applies to 25 
teachers elected last May, who have entered upon their 
duties. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


4 West Chicago, Ill. The school board has made a 
cut of 10 per cent in teachers’ salaries. A minimum of 
$1,000 has been set for elementary teachers, and $1,250 
for high-school teachers. 

¢ Cincinnati, Ohio. The school board has adopted a 
new schedule of teachers’ payroll periods for the year 
1934, which involves a revision of the calendar. On 
the basis of salary payments it was decided to order a 
reduction of 3 per cent on the first $800 of teachers’ 
salaries, and 13.5 per cent on all above that amount. 

4 Delaware is perhaps the only state in the Union 
which is paying its teachers promptly in real money. 
Teachers’ salaries in other parts of the country have 


been cut from 5 to 15 per cent, according to their 
yearly salaries. 
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Ar mstr ong °s LINOLEUM FLoors 





for every school and college 


Put this floor 
where the wear 


comes hardest! 


LASSES CHANGE! Feet by the hundreds swarm through 
the corridors! Your school floor gets more punishment in 
those few minutes than most floors doin a whole day. That’s why 
you must have a floor that will wear and wear and never show it. 
Hundreds of schools the country over have Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Floors. Some of these floors are old enough to 
graduate and yet are as young looking as the day they entered 
—convincing proof of their durability. Muddy footprints, 
spilled ink, even stains as strong as iodine are easily wiped up 
without leaving a trace. 
During the coming Christmas vacation there’s more than 
enough time to modernize shabby floors with linoleum, per- 


manently laid by a local store. Immediately you can count on a 
saving in upkeep costs. 


Write for full information on Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors, 
and also on modern acoustical treatment. Your board and 


executives need these facts! Write Armstrong Cork Company, 
Floor Division, 1212 State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 








4 Minneapolis, Minn. The city board of estimate 
has approved the school board’s request that any 
balance available at the end of the year be distributed 
as salary dividends to school-board employees. It is 
believed the surplus may come provided the tax delin- 
quency runs below the 17 per cent, on which the 
latest 30-per-cent cut of the teachers and other 
employees was based. On the basis of present salaries, 
a decrease in delinquency of 1 per cent would mean 
the return of 1 per cent of the year’s average salary 
cut of some 25 per cent. 

4 Berea, Ohio. School teachers have been notified 
that they will receive four-month contracts for *ew 
salary schedules calling for a 4-per-cent reduction 
below the 25 per cent cut of 1932. The minimum 
salary under the new schedule is $900 per year. The 
reduction has brought the teachers’ payroll down to 
$58,400 and has effected a saving of $12,000 for a 
nine-month year. 

# New Orleans, La. The school board has announced 
that it can guarantee teachers only 75 per cent of 
their monthly salaries for the remainder of the nine- 
month school term, due to the fact that the local banks 
have refused to lend money on anticipated revenues 
from the state as in past years. All teachers received 
pay for the first month of the school term. It was 
stated that payment of the additional 25 per cent of 
the salaries would depend on the rapidity with which 
taxes are collected. 

¢ Putnam, Conn. The board of education has 
ordered a 15-per-cent reduction in teachers’ salaries 
for this year. 

¢ Stamford, Conn. The city schools are slowly recov- 
ering from the effects of the depression. The school 
board has stabilized its budget, but no essential depart- 
ment or subject has been curtailed for the present year. 
The music department has been continued and the 
supervisors detailed to classrooms have again been 
assigned to supervisory work in the schools. 

4 Traverse City, Mich. Teachers in the city schools 
were recently paid their back salaries. The money was 
made available as a result of a loan of $20,000 granted 
the board by a local bank. 

4 Memphis, Tenn. The new contracts of teachers for 
the school year 1934 call for a 16 2/3 per cent reduc- 
tion from the contracts for the last year. Under the 
contracts, high-school teachers will receive from $120 
to $175 a month, and grade-school teachers from $85 
to $150 a month. High-school principals will receive 
from $300 to $350 a month, and grade principals from 
$200 to $250 a month. 

4 East Cleveland, Ohio. Teachers of the city schools 


have received a month’s back pay, amounting to ap- 
proximately $50,000. The money was obtained from a 
$100,000 tax advance collected by the school district. 

4 Massillon, Ohio. A total of 35 teachers in the city 
schools are this year receiving the maximum salaries of 
$210 for high-school teachers and $175 for grade teach- 
ers. Under the schedule, teachers are paid according to 
their years of experience and they receive an increase 
in salary for every year up to the maximum. 

4 Haverhill, Mass. Seven teachers have been given 
promotional increases of $75 a year. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


@ Mr. Joun J. ALLEN, Jr., president of the board of education 
of Oakland, Calif., has been named president of the Associa- 
tion of School’ Trustees and Directors of Northern California. 
Other officers elected were vice-president, Witt1am H. HitcuH- 
tncs, Alameda, and secretary, Mrs. Harriet Etter, Berkeley. 

@ Mr. CwHarites BLACKBURN has been reélected as business 
manager for the board of education of Charlotte, N. C. 

@ Mr. W. J. Botton and Mr. W. Ho tirncswortH are the 
new members of the board of education at Manistee, Mich. 

@ Mr. Frank D. DEBott and Mr. JoHn D. Morrison have 
been elected as new members of the board of education at Maple- 
wood, Mo. 

@ Mr. J. G. Youncguist has been elected a member of the 
board of education of Rock Island, IIl., to succeed the late A. 
H. Bowlby. 

@ The school board of Vincennes, Ind., has reorganized for the 
school year 1933-34, with the election of EArt OLIPHANT as 
president, J. B. E. La PLANTE as secretary, and Dr. C. L. 
Boyp as treasurer. 

@ Mr. W. E. Rover, superintendent of schools at Sulphur 
Springs, Ohio, died at his home on October 5, following a brief 
illness of heart disease. Following his graduation, Mr. Royer 
taught for some time in the rural schools of Union county. He 
became superintendent of the West Mansfield schools in 1921, 
and in 1926 became head of the schools at Sulphur Springs. 

@ Supt. FRANK NEAL, of Fowler, Ohio, has been reélected for 
a fifth term as head of the schools. 

@ Dr. Wiitiam J. O'SHEA, superintendent of schools of New 
York City, on October 10 celebrated his seventieth birthday. Dr. 
O'Shea is eligible for retirement on January 31, having reached 
the age for retirement 

@ Dr. Cuartrs McKenney, 73, president of the State Teach- 
ers’ College of Ypsilanti, Mich., for a number of years, died at 
his home in that city on September 25. 

Dr. Mc¥enny, who was an ordained minister, was president 
of the Milwaukee Teachers’ College from 1900 to 1912 and was 
a leader in church, educational, and civic activities during his 
administration. During his period of service in Milwaukee, the 
Teachers’ Col'ege was moved from its quarters in the Girls’ 
Trade Schoo! to a new site on the far east side of the city. He 
became president of Michigan State Teachers’ College in July, 
1912 

@ Cuartres H. SMart, 87, formerly superintendent of schools 
at Charleston, W. Va., died at his home on September 19, after 
a long illness. 


@ Mr. Roscoe PULLIAM, superintendent of schools at Harris- 
burg, Ill., has become a candidate for the office of State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction on the Democratic ticket. 

@ Mr. C. G. Perecoy, of Glen Hedrick, W. Va., has become 
principal of the Woodrow Wilson High School at Beckley, W. Va. 

@ The school board of Burley, Idaho, has reorganized for the 
year, with the election of Mr. Lorin Lewis as president, Mr. 
M. W. Crovucu as clerk, and Mr. Stmon Lino as treasurer. Mr. 
W. A. Ricwens and Mr. B. O. McCuttocn were elected as 
new members of the board. 

@ Mr. Epwarp Scott Durrey and Mrs. Micuaet Keere have 


been elected as new members of the board of education of Put- 
nam, Conn. 


@ Dr. T. WaLKerR WEAVER, president of the board of educa- 
tion at Wichita, Kansas, was recently presented with a gavel in 
recognition of two years’ service in the office. 

@ Granam H. Harris, 75, four times president of the board of 
education, Chicago, Illinois, died on October 5, at his country 
home in Greenwood, Va. 

@ The board of education at Enfield, Conn., has been reor- 
ganized for the year, with the election of Dr. Joun F. McHucu 
as president, and Harotp D. RicuHarps as secretary. The other 
members of the board are C. J. Fowrer, G. A. HEDENBURG, J. 
J. Fuce, CHARLOTTE PETERSON, R. M. Smytu, J. T. Burcess, 
and L. D. GRIFFIN. 

@ Dr. Etta J. Firterp, the first woman member of the board 
of education of Tacoma, Wash., died on September 30, at the 
age of 82. Dr. Fifield was graduated from the Minnesota State 
Normal School in 1872. In 1874 she moved with her parents 
to California, and was graduated from Cooper Medical College 
in 1883. Later she changed her residence to Tacoma, where she 
practiced medicine for thirty years. She became a member of the 
board of education in 1895 and during her period of service was 


largely responsible for the establishment of the Stadium High 
School. 


DR. SUZZALLO DIES IN SEATTLE 


Dr. Henry Suzzallo, president of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching and a former 
president of the University of Washington, died at a 
hospital in Seattle, Wash., on September 25, following 
an attack of heart disease. 

Dr. Suzzallo, who was 58, was born in San Jose, 
Calif., and was graduated from the State Normal 
School there in 1895. In 1899 he received his bachelor’s 
degree from Stanford University, and in 1902 was given 
a master’s degree by Columbia University. 

He became professor of the philosophy of education 
at Columbia, a position which he retained until he was 
chosen head of the University of Washington in 1915. 
He was chairman of the board of trustees of the Car- 
negie Foundation, of which he had been a member since 
1919. He was a frequent contributor to educational 
journals and had edited a number of books on special 
educational subjects. 
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No. 127 


Beautifully designed, excellently 
made, yet jimexpensive. May 
also be had with plywood seat. 


“the Federal Government will support your school 
needs if you will organize your argument and present it.” 
Oct.—AMERICAN SCHOOL Boarp JOURNAL 
And certainly it requires no great business acumen to appreci- 
ate that available money invested now in school equipment to 
meet your immediate and reasonably anticipated requirements 
will effect extremely worth-while savings. Prices are unquestion- 


ably much lower than will obtain when the pent-up require- 
ments of the nation’s schools are translated into purchasing 


Of our own line of seating equipment we can say with perfect 
sincerity that in spite of exceptionally low prices, it is the finest 
in our long history of producing quality seating—ideal equip- 
ment for every classroom and auditorium requirement. Catalog 


The IRWIN SEATING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS 


FORMERLY STEEL FURNITURE CO. 
Seating Specialists for Over a Quarter Century 
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BY-LAWS ADOPTED BY NEW ULM 


(Concluded from Page 32) 
all purchases and expenditures, making report to the 
board at each monthly meeting and at any other time 
when the board may request it; to report proposed de- 
tailed expenditures prior to action, whenever the board 
may request the same, for its consideration and action. 

18. To keep the public-school contingency fund ($100 
advanced by the board) from which he can, upon re- 
ceiving a receipt, pay all current monthly bills and 
other small bills in amount not more than $5 and give 
a monthly statement to the board of such payments. 

19. To receive tuition fees, fines, money from sale 
and rental of books, shop construction, and other school 
property and services, and from other sources, except 
such as are paid to the clerk and treasurer of the board 
according to law; to deposit all moneys collected by 
him in the public-school contingency fund, and at each 
regular meeting of the board to report all such collec- 
tions and turn them over to the clerk. 

20. To audit all claims, approve all bills, and submit 
the same to the board for audit and approval. 

21. To have charge of the operation and maintenance 
of the buildings and equipment of the schools and other 
agencies under the board, the maintenance of grounds, 
and the purchase, storage, and distribution of books, 
maps, charts, apparatus, tools, and all other equipment, 
materials, and supplies. 

22. To supervise all matters of repairs and to have 
general charge of all buildings under the charge of the 
board. , 

23. To make and keep accurate and reliable real and 
personal property records which shall show the cost, 
time of purchase or acquisition, present value, and loca- 
tion of the property. 

24. To cause the property of the board to be insured 
in such amounts as the board may from time to time 
direct and to keep a record of insurance placed on 
school property. 

25. To make decision in the case of controversies or 
conflicts arising in the administrative organization of 
which he is the head, subject to appeal to the board. 

26. To decide all matters of detail purely ministerial 
and administrative in the application of laws, by-laws, 
rules, and regulations to the concrete situations that are 
met with; and to decide any matters that may arise 
concerning which no specific provision is made in the 
legislation, reporting his decision at the next regular 
meeting of the board following such decisions. 

27. To delegate to subordinates any of the powers 
and duties which the board has intrusted to him, but in 
every instance he shall continue to be responsible to the 
board for execution of powers and duties delegated. 


VII. Amendments 

Sec. 1. Any by-laws of the board may be amended, 
repealed, or suspended at any regular meeting by a 
majority of the board provided that such proposal shall 
have been given to the board at the previous meeting. 


CHECK LIST FOR USE IN DETER- 
MINING POSSIBLE ECONOMIES 


(Concluded from Page 41) 


Compulsory-Attendance Service 

1.. Is compulsory-attendance service provided to en- 

courage and compel pupils to attend school regularly 

so that there will be a minimum amount of wasted 
educational opportunities due to nonattendance, and 

a minimum number of failures requiring reéducation ? 

.. Does the local school operate under the provisions 

of a compulsory-attendance law ? 

.. Are definite efforts made to enforce compulsory 

attendance laws applying to the local district ? 

4.. Has the possibility of consolidating the attendance 
department with any other school department been 
considered, if this arrangement promises economy 
without undue loss of efficiency ? 

Health Service 

1.. Is there a definite program of health service which 

proposes to minimize the waste due to retardation 

caused by preventable diseases, and uncorrected 
physical defects? 

. Does the health department keep a close check on 

pupils during epidemic periods so that the schools 

can remain open without fear of encouraging the 
further spread of disease? 

. Are salaries paid employees in the health-service 

department consistent and reasonable? 

4.. If a single district cannot afford to employ a health 
specialist for full-time service, has the possibility of 
codperating with other units so as to obtain this 
service been considered ? 

5.. If the full-time services of health specialists are not 
required, is any effort made to secure them on a part- 
time basis? 

6.. Where necessary, are arrangements made to secure 
as much low cost or voluntary specialized health 
service (physicians, dentists, nurses, etc.), as possible ? 

7.. Are teachers qualified to perform the less highly 
specialized health work? 

8.. Is full codperation of pupils and parents secured in 
the promotion of health? 

9.. When health specialists are employed, is preference 
given to those prepared especially for public health 
service rather than for the usual commercial practice ? 


bo 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


Size of Administrative Unit 

1.. Is the local unit of school administration of suffi- 
cient size to effect a reasonable degree of efficiency 
and economy ? 

2.. Have the facts regarding possible economies and 
increased efficiency resulting from consolidation or 
further enlarging the size of the local administrative 
unit been presented to the general public in such a 

way that real interest has been aroused ? 

.. If the local school district is organized in accord- 

ance with the archaic small individual district plan, 
has any well-defined effort been made to increase the 

size of the administrative unit ? 


Appointment of School-Board Members 

1.. Are the members of the board of education elected 
to their positions by a popular vote of the people, 
rather than being appointed by political officials ? 

2.. If board members are elected by popular vote, are 
they elected from the district at large, rather than by 
wards? 

3.. Are board members elected on nonpartisan basis? 

4.. Are board members elected for terms of not less 
than three years so that the entire membership can- 
not be changed in one or two years? 

Status of the Board of Education 

1.. Is the board of education fiscally independent of 
any other public board or official ? 

2.. Does the board of education control all of the ac- 
tivities relating to the development of the educational 
program, including appointment of members of the 
janitorial staff, and promoting the school-building 
program ? 

Organization of Board of Education 

1.. Is the membership of the board limited in size (5- 
9) so that board action can proceed effectively and 
efficiently ? 

2.. As a general policy, does the board act as a com- 
mittee of the whole in determining policies, instead of 
being divided into special standing committees? 


Duties of the Board of Education 

1.. Have definite educational policies been adopted by 
the board of education? 

2.. Does the board limit its functions largely to de- 

termining policies, permitting the executive officers toe 

administer the schools in accordance with the poli- 

cies ? 

. Is there a thorough understanding of board poli- 

cies on the part of members and executive officers? 

4.. Does the board determine its policies in a deliberate 
and sensible manner, relying on objective facts and 
evidence or expert advice, uninfluenced by such con- 
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siderations as prejudiced personal opinion, outside 
pressure, and personal friendships? 
Is the expert advice of specialists utilized when the 
need arises ? 
6.. Do the rules and regulations of the board promote 
economical and efficient administration ? 
7.. Do local charter provisions and state laws promote 
economical and efficient administration ? 


on 


NEW BOOKS 
Portraits and Personalities 

By Gamaliel Bradford, edited by Mabel A. Bessey. 
Cloth, 303 pages. $1.08. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

This is a collection of twelve biographies for h‘gh- 
school pupils. Seven of them were written for a book 
of this sort planned by the author who ded before 
completing the series. To these Miss Bessey has added 
five biographical studies from the author’s more gen- 
eral works. 

The characters studied are Washington, Benedict 
Arnold, Lincoln, Lee, Shakespeare, Joseph Jefferson, 
Florence Nightingale, Louisa Alcott, Napoleon, Theo- 
dcre Roosevelt, Emily Dickinson, and Mark Twain. 
The biographies are more properly character studies. 
The author first draws attention to what he considers 
outstanding qualities of his subjects and proceeds to a 
search for the reasons or backgrounds of these. In 
the case of some of the characters whose lives high- 
school students have been more or less accustomed to 
read, the pictures given here may be easily under- 
stood by young students and serve as wholesome object 
lessons. We cannot, however, give whole-hearted in- 
dersement to some of the studies of more complex 
characters whose erratic philosophies of life may re- 
act unwholesomely upon immature minds. Very likely 
these are the selections which the author did not write 
for a high-school textbook. 

The book contains a sketch of the career of Gama- 
lie! Bradford, a chapter on the value of biography to 
boys and girls with suggestions for teachers, notes on 
historical allusions in the text, and a bibliography. 
Corrective English 

By David L. Clark, Corrie W. Allen, Carrie B. Har- 
rell, and Mary J. Popplewell. Paper, Octavo, 196 pp., 
72 cents. John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Corrective English is a workbook for teaching 
practical grammar in the junior high school or the first 
two years of the four-year high school. All the essen- 
tials are covered by explanations and exercises so that 
the book may be used with or without a text. There 
are 71 lessons including developmental, practice, and 


The wise school man knows that 
only Quality products meet these specifications. 
Is it any wonder, then, that so many installa- 
tions in all parts of the country have been 
selected from this book? 


BUILT LABORATORY AND 
VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 


The reputation of 





No. 880—Instructor’s Desk 


diagnostic work, and 18 achievement or progress tests. 
The nomenclature is that of the Joint Committee on 
Grammatical Nomenclature. 


Objective Exercises in Units of Plane Geometry 

By William W. Strader and Lawrence R. Rhoads. 
Paper, octavo, 100 pp., 48 cents. John C. Winston 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A very practical geometry workbook with a teach- 
ers’ key for scoring the exercises. A book of Com- 
prehensive Achievement Exercises, separately bound, is 
included for text purposes. 


A Modern Textbook of Commercial French 

By A. C. Clark and H. Checkley. Cloth, 105 pages. 
Published by Peter Reilly Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

This book, prepared by two London teachers, offers 
a series of exercises in translating commercial French 
into English and English commercial material into 
French. General directions for letter writing, typical 
commercial forms, measurement, etc., are provided. The 
body of the book includes fifteen sections devoted to 
typical lines of business. The English portions of the 
book have a strong British flavor. 

The College Performance of High-School Graduates of 
Vocational Agriculture as Compared with Others. Prepared 
by Edmund C. Magill. Paper, 40 pages. Bulletin No. 11, Sep- 
tember, 1933, of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Va. A study of scholastic performance in college of high-school 
graduates of vocational agriculture, particularly during the fresh- 
man year, as compared with students from other high-school 
curricula and from different types of high schools in Virginia. The 
conclusion of the study is that those freshmen who have had 
vocational agriculture in high school, performed as well if not 
better than those from the same kind of schools who had taken 
no high-school agriculture. This applied to the mean scholarship 
record in general and to the mean for each field of subject matter 
or course group except in English. 

The Education of Teachers and the Financial Crisis. By 
Katherine M. Cook. Circular No. 110, July, 1933, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. One of a series of pamphlets 
devoted to economies in educaticn. The pamphlet is not con- 
cerned with retrenchments as such, but with means by which 
curtailments in funds are being met without undue impairment 
or discontinuance of essential functions. It takes up the economic 
situation preceding the crisis, economies to be obtained through 
state-wide policies in teacher education, economies within edu- 
cational institutions, and temporary adjustments as a means of 
economy. A rather complete bibliography on the subject is ap- 
pended. 

Small City School Systems, 1930-32. By Lester B. Herlihy. 
Price, 5 cents. Pamphlet No. 46, of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. That the small city school system is an 
important section of the American educational system is clearly 
revealed in this study, which was made by Lester Herlihy, an 
assistant statistician in the Office of Education. A general pic- 
ture of the position of the small city school system in relation 
to the school systems of 30,000 population and more is pre- 
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sented in a table, showing the total population, personnel, and 
attendance in public day schools in cities of 2,500 population and 
more in 1930-1932. Two further tables point out significant dif- 
ferences in the problem of financing large and small city school 
systems; tabies 4 and 5 indicate the per-pupil costs for all city 
school systems on a basis of city grouping according to size of 
population; another table shows the relations of various ele- 
ments in school systems, i.e., the ratio of principals and super- 
visors to teachers, of teachers to pupils, etc. A study of the 
figures reveals some of the changes produced as a result of the de- 
pression. 

Iowa Silent Reading Tests. By H. A. Green and V. H. 
Kelly. Specimen set 20 cents. The World Book Company, Yon- 
kers, N. Y. This text for grades 4 to 9 includes six specific 
tests —a test of paragraph meaning, a test of word meaning, 
a test for the selection of the central idea, a test of sentence 
meaning, a test of location of information and indexing, and a 
test of the rate of silent reading. The two forms are not only 
of equal difficulty but are rather unique in that the subject 
matter is extremely similar in content but quite different in 
the actual use of words and the expression of ideas. The test 
is distinctly more comprehensive than any previously offered for 
American schools and requires only 42 minutes of working time. 
The authors have prepared a complete manual of directions with 
simple names and record forms. 

Constructive Economy in Education. Bulletin No. 3, Sep- 
tember, 1933, National Education Association, Washington, D. 
C. Economy has to do with getting value received for money 
expended. The pamphlet discusses eight general principles for 
economical administration of education. The study places edu- 
cational efficiency above money saving and suggests helps in 
periodical literature. 

English Practice Books: Grade four, paper, 96 pages; grade 
three, paper, 80 pages; grade six, paper, 128 pages. By Mary 
Dee Fenner and Ada R. Madden. American Book Company, New 
York, Chicago. A series of workbooks furnishing drill in the Eng- 
lish language for the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. The 
material is presented in informal, yet definite form, so that there 
is a steady advance in understanding and mastery of the topics 
taken up during the school year. The attractive and varied char- 
acter of the work, the clear explanations, the simple vocabulary, 
and the large type on well-spaced pages, all are planned to make 
a favorable impression on young pupils. The exercises provide 
dri!l on sentences with their capital letters and punctuation 
marks, proper names, and practice in the use of everyday words, 
contractions, word study, letter writing, use of the dictionary, 
and other practical work. Provision for scoring or rating is made 
in connection with each exercise. 

Secretary's Annual Report for the Public Schools of Van- 
couver, Washington, for the year ending June, 1930. A finan- 
cial report showing receipts and disbursements of the school dis- 
trict for the past year, together with other financial and sta- 
tistical material. 

Annual Financial and Statistical Report of the Board of 
Education of the City of New York, for the year 1932. Pre- 
pared by Frederick D. Chambers, auditor of the board of educa- 
tion of New York City. A financial and statistical report for the 
year, containing financial tables, related statistics and graphic 
charts, a detailed tabular section of each school property, and a 


real estate section showing the operations and transactions dur- 
ing the year. 
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Laboratory Tops 


from Acids and Moisture 
New Easy Way—One Cent a Day 
Increases the efficiency and long 


life of your equipment. Decreases top 
maintenance and labor cost. 


LABTOP SEAL tty" 


(Trademark Rej.) 





PRICE: 5 Pounds . . $3.00 


Manufactured especially and solely for laboratory table tops. 
Endorsed by the leading laboratory furniture manufacturers. 







1. Paste form—no waste. or replacement. 7. Easily applied with woolen 
2. Cleans, polishes and pro- 5. Eliminates gummy, sticky, cloth. 

tects, all at once. dirty tops. Leaves a hard, 8. Black in color. 
3. Resistant to stains, acids, dry, flexible working surface. 9. Adds years of service to 


alkalies and reag 


ents. 6. Will not peel, flake or crack your laboratory equipment. 
4. Avoids complete refinishing 


away from top. 10. Acid-resistant—waterproof. 


CAMPBELL COMPANY, Dept. 12, KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
SPECIALISTS IN LABORATORY MAINTENANCE 


Also Makers of special Labtop Seal Kit for Birch Tops, Soapstone Tops and Sink Dressing; Labtop 
Seal Repair Kit for repairing large open joints and cracks; Labtop Siain for covering marred tops; 
Labtop Furniture Polish; and Plastic Aquarium Cement. 








RA 


us. 


ROWLES 


Invincible Desks. 

Permaroc and 

Duroplate 

Blackboards. 

American Series 
Maps. 

Display Rails. 
ROWLES Display Rail is 
an inexpensive, practical 
device for displaying maps, 
charts, bulletins and ex- 
hibits. It is indispensable and affords a neat display of visual aid material in the classroom. 
Consists of substantial steel channel 1 inch wide, in standard lengths of 3, 4, 6 and 8 feet, 

with sliding hooks and attached to the blackboard moulding as illustrated. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG NO. 43. 


MANUFACTURERS 
2500 PRAIRIE AVENUE 
CHICAGO »« ILLINOIS 


Pe eT a ee 


Stage Equipment 


Velour Curtains— Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Experienced Personnel 
Write 


Twin City Scenic Company 


569 So. Clinton St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


2819 Nicollet Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


25 Henry St. 
Detroit, Mich. 


i 
| | 
| | 
Service and Installation by , 
( 
: 
? 
| 
} 


pe 


National School Desks Have ProvenTheir Worth 


National Desks are designed and constructed 

with the health of the child in mind. The dura- 

bility of the desks and seats, and the adaptabil- 

ity of the desks to proper room layout and 

No. 183 seating arrangements are also carefully and sci- 

oe entifically considered and included. Write us 
for complete seating catalogue. 


.sGunenmnnnuannnenan an nreaneenae enaennnenosaouenyveuconnonsyevueusenasesssiiocivensccassoeveni sannent 


NATIONAL 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Port Washington, 





Wisconsin 


WE DO OUR PART 














Market Place Section 


75¢ Per Room 


Will refinis) your Blackboards like new with Slatex. Used 
widely in Schools and Universities. Write for Folder. 


Carbon Solvents Laboratories, 965 Bread St., Newark, N.J. 


SLATEX 


BLACKBOARD REFINISHER 


Headquarters 
for 
CAST 


and FORGED 
STEEL SCHOOL SCISSORS 


THE ACME SHEAR Co., Bridgeport, Conn, 





COMPLETE 


STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


and 


DRAPERIES 








TPFI 
AE SconicSindios 


TRADE MARK 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 


PREPARED ADDRESSES 





Speeches Expertly Prepared and promptly 
mailed for all occasions and events. Per- 
sonal service. No disappointments. Send 
$3.00 for each 10 minutes you want your 
speech or paper to occupy. Speakers Library 
Magazine free six months with each order. 
The Speakers Library, Takoma Park, Wash- 


1 FOR BETTER STAGE} 
ington, D. C 


EQUIPMENT 


Ya OL Lined 


(\ CINCINNATI,OHIO. 


COMPLETE STAGE EQUIPMENT 
‘DRAPERIES -SCENERY- RIGGING - 


tL 40 YEARS OF SERVIC §  ) 


TAXES AND TAXATION 


New book by Storm and Storm, published 
by McKnight and McKnight, Bloomington, 
Illinois. A supplementary ‘unit for Junior 
and Senior High School Arithmetic and 
Social Science classes. 40c postpaid. 10 
or more, 30c per copy, plus postage. 





e Efficient Business Administration 


of Public Schools 


George Womrath 


Let this comprehensive book show you how 
to handle all school administrative problems 
with the greatest economy and efficiency. 


$3.75 


The Bruce Publishing Company Milwaukee 


Teacher Agencies 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 

366 Fifth Ave., Branch Offices: 

between 34th and 35th Sts., 1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NEW YORK 1836 Euclid Ave,, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 

Services Free to School Officials. 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


A PRACTICAL TEACHER OF 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


A text for high schools designed to help the student 
meet the numerous situations in modern life that 
demand effective public speaking. It takes up in de- 
tail not only public speaking as such, but also the 
principles of sales talks, argumentation, public extem- 
poraneous speaking, after-dinner speaking, and con- 
ducting public meetings. It provides drill in pronun- 
ciation and grammatical constructions, and exercises 
at the close of each chapter suggest a plan for the 
recitation hour. The book’s value is further enhanced 
by the inclusion of pen and ink cartoon illustrations, 
humorously exaggerating uses and abuses of the Eng- 
lish language, faults and habits of speakers, etc. 


Price, $1.32. 


The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 


Established 
1855 





By Herald M. Doxsee 
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STEWART FENCES Quickly 
pay tor Themselves? 


Of course, you cannot measure the value of human lives in 
dollars and cents, but you can take a vitally important measure 
toward the protection of children’s lives by erecting a Stewart 
Chain Link Wire or Iron Fence. The proper fence and gate- 
ways assure definite entrances and exits, and thereby a regula- 
tion of human traffic which is the safest possible. 


W rite for the new Stewart Catalog. 
The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 


905 Stewart Block, 


Ui 
ial 3 
i 


Disc-Loc 


The QUICKEST and EASIEST 
Ventilator to Install in School 
Auditorium Balcony Jobs 


Within 10 seconds this ventilator can be inserted and twisted 
into locked position. No bolts or screws needed. 

There is added strength in its round construction —a fact ap- 
preciated in planning gallery riser ventilation. 


Send for detailed description. 


KNOWLES MUSHROOM VENTILATOR CO. 


41 North Moore Street . 





TRANSPORTATION AND THE 
SCHOOL PLANT 


(Concluded from Page 28) 


the problems of the local school plants must be- 
come a state problem. 

The purpose of a school building is to provide 
housing facilities for schools. In many areas for 
many years the school authorities have found it 
economical to substitute transportation for 
buildings. That is, it has been found more eco- 
nomical to transport a few children than to 
build a schoolhouse for them. When roads were 
impassable, it was frequently more economical to 
build a small school than to transport. Indeed 
there was a period in American educational his- 
tory when the school moved from place to place. 
In New South Wales and in some parts of wes- 
tern Canada, schools are maintained in railroad 
cars that move about the country to bring edu- 
cation to remote areas and to shifting popula- 
tions. 

In other words, instead of transportation be- 
ing a unique educational service peculiar to 
certain localities in a state, transportation must 
become an accepted element in the minimum 
program. If states would consider school-build- 
ing construction and transportation together, 
and if the state would direct the school-building 
program for the localities in the state, it is be- 
lieved that future bonding for buildings could 
be materially reduced. This would be especially 
true if the facilities now available were fully 
used and if transportation studies were first un- 
dertaken before a community would be allowed 
to build an extensive school building. This is a 
problem that must be carefully thought through 
before federal relief money is allowed for ex- 
tensive school-building projects. Otherwise the 
normal progress in public-school evolution will 
be set back another fifty years. 

These studies referred to above, and others 
that have been made, are revealing that our 


itm 




























Cincinnati, Ohio 





em ete E CLL 


Kh 
ys 


New York City 


theory of local government is neither econom- 
ically nor educationally sound. it is selfish and 
undemocratic as now fostered and in the long 
run places burdens on the state that are un- 
reasonable. It is likewise evident from the 
studies that are being made that the desirable 
features in local control of schools can be main- 
tained and fostered without perpetuating such 
small administrative and support units as now 
exist so generally. When the people of the states 
fully appreciate this point of view, good schools 
will be operated at smaller costs than during 
normal years. There is evidence that the people 
are slowly awakening to an understanding of 
this most serious educational situation. 


DELAWARE’S UNCERTAIN STATE 
SCHOOL INCOME 


(Concluded from Page 16) 


if such a foundation can be laid it will be well 
to do so. 

But from what sources could one expect the 
money to come? There are several. First, the 
school fund had on June 30, 1933, a cash bal- 
ance of $4,149,556. The current appropriation 
for the year amounts to $3,618,128. Therefore 
the surplus on June 30, 1933, was $531,428. All 
this surplus could be set aside as an investment 
fund. Second, each year the income of the school 
fund has been about $2,000,000 more than its 
operating costs. At the end of each fiscal year 
about $2,000,000 could be set aside if the yield 
of the school revenue is as much in the next few 
years as it has been in the past. 

A third source of income which could be used 
for the purpose of endowing the schools is the 
inheritance and estate taxes. The yield of these 
taxes has been erratic, varying from $500,000 
to $2,500,000 a year, averaging about $1,500,- 
000 a year. For the biennium of 1933-35 it will 
be used to fortify the general fund, and before 
that it was used to retire highway bonds. But 








Why are so many schools 


being equipped with 
Syncretized Air 
heating and ventilating units? 


Because school boards are especially 
economical today. They investigate and 
find that Universal Duo-Luxe Units or 
Buckeye Heatovents, with TWO radiators 
and TWO controls, function according to 
today’s State codes with marked fuel econ- 
omy. They also find that when State codes 
are revised to permit larger fuel savings 
they will not have to buy new equipment, 
because Universal and Buckeye units can 
be modified then at slight expense to effect 
the additional savings. And ALWAYS 
these units will deliver Syncretized Air 
—air-stream temperature and room tem- 


' perature harmonized; no cold drafts 


or overheating. 


Get the complete story by writing 
to John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Holmesburg, 
Philadelphia, Pa., or Buckeye Blower 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


there are less than $3,000,000 of term state 
bonds now outstanding, and the estate and in- 


heritance tax need not be put to that use much 
longer. 


What Trust Funds Should Be Created 


The present school buildings will last from fif- 
teen to forty years, depending upon the type of 
construction and time they were built. If $4,- 
948,243 had been set aside on June 30, 1933, 
and invested at a net annual yield of 3% per 
cent and interest reinvested at 31% per cent, 
there would have been enough in the fund 
to have rebuilt each school at the end of the 
estimated useful life of each of them. If such 
a provision be not made until June 30, 1935, 
the amount necessary to set aside to rebuild 
school buildings will be $5,300,681. For every 
additional $100,000 spent for new brick con- 
struction, it will be necessary to add $25,257 
to the trust fund upon the completion of 
the building to furnish additional funds to 
rebuild each $100,000 of school buildings 
begun after June 30, 1933. If the present 
surplus of $531,428 and the annual surplus 
of $2,000,000 accruing to the school fund be 
placed in a “Trust Fund for Rebuilding 
Schools,” in three years that fund can be built 
up to a sufficient amount to rebuild all the pres- 
ent schools. 

Then after the school-building trust fund has 
sufficient funds, the surplus school revenues and 
the inheritance and estate taxes can be set aside 
and created into a trust fund for school pur- 
poses. If the yield in the next decade is as much 
as in the last, in 1942 there will be about $35,- 
000,000 in the second trust fund. 

If some such steps as are outlined above are 
not taken, the large sources of revenue now com- 
ing into the state will be spent for less valuable 
activities than insuring the financial security of 
Delaware’s excellent school system. 
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After__& 
the Mectin 


Quick Results Expected 

Dr. Haskell Pruett, State Director of Schoolhouse 
Planning and Construction for the Oklahoma State De- 
partment of Education, tells an interesting story in con- 
nection with the return of prosperity. People believe 
that it should come very much sooner than it can in 
the nature of things. 

During the summer drought of 1930, a colored parson 
in Oklahoma announced a meeting to ask Providence 
for rain. At the appointed time the little church was 
crowded to the doors with worshipers. After the open- 
ing sermon, the parson looked about and said in a 
surprised way “Bredren, I’se shocked at yo’ lack of 
faith. Where are yo’ umbrellas?” : 

And That Settled It 

A prominent college professor, known for his nicety 
of language, bought, for three dollars, a pair of trousers, 
and had them charged. The first of the month a bill 
came in: 

“To one pr. pants, three dollars.” 

The professor crossed off the “pants,” and substituted 
“trousers,” then remailed the bill. The first of the next 
month another bill came in: 

“To one pr. pants, three dollars.” 

This time the bill was returned as before, but with 
the following legend: 

“Dear Sir: I am always careful about the language 
I use, and like other people to be the same.” 

The first of the third month the professor received 
another bill: 

“To one pr. pants, three dollars.” 

This time the professor went in person to visit the 
tailor and explained his position. 

The tailor looked at him a moment, and then replied: 
“Sir, I’ve been in the clothing business for twenty-five 
years. And during them twenty-five years everything 
in my shop above five dollars has been trousers, and 
everything below five dollars has been pants. It’s pants 
you got, and it’s pants you'll pay for.’ — Youth’s 
Companion. 

Disappointed! 

Little Gladys was seen to be weeping bitterly when 
she returned from her first day at school. ““Whatever is 
the matter?” she was asked. 

“Well,” said Gladys, as well as she could for her 
tears, “teacher told us that when our names were 
called we must put up our hands and say ‘Present!’ ” 
More sobs —then: “So when she called my name I 
put up my hand and said ‘Present,’ but —I didn’t get 
one.” 

In Person! 

Jane [the maid, tapping timidly on the professor’s 
door|: Man in the hall wishes to speak to you, pro- 
fessor. 

Professor [looking up from his book|: Tell him 
I’m out, Jane. 

Jane: I did, sir. But he won’t go. 

Professor: What? Send him in to me and I'll tell 
him myself. — Chelsea Record. 


As it Appeared to Him 

The philanthropic lady was visiting a lower New 
York east side school. To test the brightness of a group 
of rather poor pupils she questioned them. 

“Children, which is the greatest of all virtues?” 

No one answered. 

“Think a little. What is it I am doing when I give 
up time and pleasure to come and talk with you for 
your own good?” 

A grimy fist went up. 

“Well, what am I doing, little boy?” 

“Please, ma’am, buttin’ in!” 


The New (?) Arithmetic 
New Office Bov: “I’ve added those figures up ten 
times, sir.” 
Employer: ‘Good boy!” 
New Office Boy: “And here’s the ten answers, sir!” 





When Educator-Authors Meet 
Educator No. 1: Is the first edition of your work 
exhausted as yet? 
Educator No. 2: No. Why do you ask? 
Educator No. 1: I thought it might be from stand- 
ing so long on the shelves. 








Buyer News) 


MR. REIMOLD HEADS WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 


Mr. O. S. Reimold, for many years vice-president and 
sales manager of the World Book Company, has re- 
cently been elected president of the firm. He succeeds 
Mr. Caspar W. Hodgson, founder and first president of 
the company who has recently retired because of ill 
health. 

The World Book Company, which is one of the 
younger firms in the school field, has gained interna- 
tional reputation for its pioneering work in the field of 
tests and measurement and for its unique series of pro- 
fessional books in the field of pedagogy. The company 
has retained its present directors, all of whom have 
been associated with the business for some time. They 
are L. W. Blaisdell, William C. Ferguson, Ernest Hesse, 
Kaspar M. Hodgson, F. Edward Kaula, Arthur S. Otis, 
and O. S. Reimold. 

Mr. Reimold was for many years connected with the 
Chicago office of the firm and is widely known among 
schoolmen for his interest in the improvement of edu- 
cational methods. 


TRADE PRODUCTS 

Improved Soundproof Door. Irving Hamlin, manu- 
facturer of school equipment, 1500 Lincoln St., Evans- 
ton, Ill., has announced an improved Evanston sound- 
proof door, of the sliding, easy-fold type, for use in 
schools and educational institutions. 

The Evanston door is built in sections of wood or 
metal, and may be obtained in either vertical or hori- 
zontal types. The latest type is constructed of asbestos 
millboard and sheet steel in varving weights and thick- 


nesses, offering more soundproofing and a generous de- : 


gree of fireproofing. The door in use has proved val- 
uable for the purpose and has achieved wide and per- 
manent popularity. 

Complete information may be obtained by any 
school official upon request. 

New Lyon Steel Folding Chair. Lyon Metal Pro- 
ducts, Inc., of Aurora, IIl., has announced the market- 
ing of a new curved-seat steel folding chair, which is 





THE NEW LYON STEEL FOLDING CHAIR 


designed for comfort, portability, and fine appearance. 
The chair is form-fitting, has an opera-type seat, and 
the rounded back and seat are upholstered to offer the 
comfort of a more expensive chair. The channel-steel 
frame is braced for rigidity and pinchproof hinges fold 
and unfold easily and quietly. It may be obtained with 
or without arms. 

Complete information may be obtained by any school 
official upon request. 


Issues Football Schedule. The Dudley Lock Cor- 
poration, 26 North Franklin Street, Chicago, IIl., has 
issued a national football schedule for the season 1933. 
Copies are available to school authorities without cost. 


New Low-Water Cut-Off and Water Feeder. It 
has been recognized that a steam boiler must be safe- 
guarded against being fired dry, and that dependence 
upon manual attention, especially in automatically fired 
plants, is hazardous. Formerly, the cost of installation 
of the necessary equipment to provide this protection, 
had prevented the general sale of the equipment. 

The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., has announced a new bellows- 
sealed, packless-construction, low-water cut-off, duplex 
switch, and water feeder. The controls provided in this 
system make possible protection against low water in 
two ways. First, the fire may be shut down and remain 
so until the boiler is refilled. Second, the fire may be 
shut down and simultaneously an automatic water 
valve may be opened to allow the refilling of the boiler. 


The low-water cut-off and silent solenoid valve provide 
the automatic safety control, and a water-feeder valve 
installed directly in the cold-water inlet keeps the 
boiler free from liming and sediment troubles. A steam 
or vapor-pressure control or vacuum control may be 





NEW HONEYWELI LOW-WATER CUT-OFF 


screwed into the built-in syphon of the low-water cut- 
off, making of it a duplex switch. The water cut-off 
and duplex switch are available for any pressure or 
Vacuum up to 25 pounds. 

Complete information and prices are available to any 
school official who requests it. 

Bausch & Lomb Contour Measuring Projector. 
The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N. 
Y., has announced a contour measuring projector, a 
precision optical instrument for measuring and check- 
ing tools used in the making of interchangeable mechan- 
ical parts under quantity production conditions. 

The projector, which has proved its value in such 
work as tool cutting, gear making, and screw-thread 
cutting, is both a microscope and a projection appara- 
tus, and is accurate and simple for use by any compe- 
tent operator without special training. The projector 
consists of a special single-filament, 108-watt Mazda 
lamp, a condenser, a compound microscope, a right- 
angle prism, a table vertically adjustable for all work, 
and a curtain for excluding the light of the room. A 
stand, equipped with casters, makes the projector mov- 
able from place to place. A photographic plate holder 
may be obtained for making enlarged photographs of 
the work, either for record purposes, or for use as mas- 
ter outlines in comparing future work. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by any school official, or instructor, upon request. 


SUPERINTENDENT CHEWNING DIES 

John O. Chewning, former superintendent of schools at Evans- 
ville, Ind., died at his home in Rockport on October 15. He had 
been on leave of absence since last April. 

Mr. Chewning, who was born in Spencer county, Ind., in 
1:80, was educated in the schools of the county, and was a 
graduate of Indiana University. In 1911, he became principal of 
the high school at Rockport, but resigned in 1916 to take the 
principalship of the Central High School in Evansville. In 1924 
he was elected superintendent of the Evansville city schools, 
where he had remained until granted a leave of absence last 
April. 

Mr. Chewning was known as the originator of the student- 
government plan for high schools, a plan which gained con- 
siderable popularity throughout the country. 


@ Mr. J. R. Stokes, superintendent of schools for District No. 
88, Maywood, IIl., died at a hospital on October 6, following an 
operation. Mr. Stokes, who was 31 years old, was a graduate of 
the University of Chicago, and had received a bachelor’s degree 
from that institution. 

@ Mr. A. A. Garceton, of Auburn, Me., has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Biddeford. He succeeds C. A. Weed. 

@ Dr. C. R. WisEMAN has been appointed head of the educa- 
tion department in the South Dakota State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanics at Brookings, S. Dak. Dr. A. R. Epwarps, 
who succeeds Dr. Wiseman as professor of agricultural education 
at the college, was formerly a member of the faculty of the 
University of lowa. 

@ Dr. Ovtver R. BLANCHARD, a former member of the board of 
education of Jersey City, N. J., died at his home on October 
14, following an attack of heart disease. 

@ Supt. J. D. Fatis, of Ashland, Ky., has announced his re- 
signation, effective on December 31. 

@ Mr. J. A. Saturum has been elected superintendent of 
schools at International Falls, Minn. 

@ Mr. Guy A. WEAKLEY has been elected superintendent of 
schools at El Centro, Calif., to succeed B. M. Gruwell, who has 
resigned. Mr. Weakley is a graduate of Baker University, Kansas, 
and of the University of Kansas, where he specialized in educa- 
tion. He holds an A. M. degree given by the University of 
Southern California. 

@ Danville, Il]. The school board has reduced its annual budg- 
et by $80,000 through economies in the operation of kinder- 
gartens, and art, music, and physical-education departments. 

@ The Michigan administrative board has refused to underwrite 
a $15,000,000 guaranty to the public schools of the state. In 
doing so, the board rejected a petition of State Superintendent 
P. F. Voelker that the schools be guaranteed a $15,000,000 
appropriation made by the legislature. The legislature had spe- 
cified that the amount be taken from excess revenues of the 3 
per cent sales tax. The board adopted a resolution sympathizing 
with the plight of the schools and pledging the release of funds 
to the schools as soon as they become available. 
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FOR POSITIVE LOCKER 
SAFETY Insist on DUDLEY 
COMBINATION LOCKS 


Rotodial Combinetion Padlock — Yue 


stainless steel case — automatic 
locking. 


“Inkwell replacements a 
needless expense? I don’t 
believe it.” 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER 
TO SKEPTICS 


@ Why not try this: Inflict every possible 
form of violence upon your free sample of 
the Sengbusch Inkwell (sent on request*). 
Throw it down on the pavement. Jump on 
it. Pound it. Go as far as your dignity per- 









Autodial Automatic 
self-closing locker lock. 










mits. ... Then take us up on our amazing 

® offer to equip one room free for 90 days. 

No. 48 (shown) has flange. *Write to Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand 

School executives are asked to write us for full information (No, 49 rests fush with desk Co., 1118 Sengbusch Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


top.) Sizes to fit present 


and sample lock for free inspection. holes in your desks. 


Dudley Lock Corporation 


26 N. Franklin Street, Dept. A111, Chicago, Ill. 


CIRCLE@ 


Sengbusch Hard Rubber 
| Ww School Inkwells 








Columbia Movable 
Chair Desk and 
Tablet Arm Chair 


Folding Partitions Grandstands—Bleachers | 
Rolling Partitions of Wood or Steel— 
Sectional Partitions - Portable or Permanent 






School Wardrobes Sectional School Buildings | 


For more than a decade—manufacturing suppliers 
to schools throughout the country. Write for detailed 
information on any of the products listed above. 


NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. Columbia 
625 South 25th Street e Newcastle, Indiana School Supply Co. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Send for 
circulars 
& prices. 
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HIGHER LEVELS IN EDUCATION 


Every major depression which affected this country has been followed by 
fundamental gains in our educational program, out of proportion to the 
corresponding development in industry and business. 


Following the depression of the 40’s came Horace Mann, and the development 
of our public school system. 


The depression of the 70’s following the Civil War gave birth to the high 
school as an essential part of our education program. 


Professionalizing the administration of our public school system and the tre- 
mendous growth and expansion of the high schools followed the depression 


of the 90’s. 


The stoppage of school construction and the normal expansion of the educa- 
tional system during the World War years was followed by a tremendous 
nation-wide building period, with the consolidation of rural schools, the devel- 
opment of the junior high school, and an unusual expansion in the entire 
educational system. 


But what of the depression of the 30’s and its effect on the educational 
progress? 


Our philosophy of public education — that the whole life of the nation turns 
upon the education of our children — underlies the fundamental educational 
need and demand of our country. The public school continues as an integral 
part of our civilization and social fabric. 


Out of this depression will unquestionably come a re-evaluation of our educa- 
tional objectives, greater efficiency in administration, adequate and more 
permanent sources of income, and eventually a higher level of education. 


Educational issues arising out of the depression and opportunities for Educa- 
tional Leadership are clearly defined in the editorial policy and service of the 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. 


Covering every phase of school management — administration, finance, educa- 
tion, legislation, research, school planning, construction, equipment — it is a 
guiding influence and integrating force directing the united action of school 
administrative authorities — superintendents of schools, boards of education, 
business managers, school-house architects, superintendents of buildings and 
the “regular’’ school trade — in the solution of present day school administra- 


tion problems. 


Cooperative Action is the “‘new order” of the day and the way to higher levels 


in education. 


Publisher 
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OMPLETE! 


mnnell Machines and Materials meet every floor need 


The very first Finnell product was a scouring powder. Throughout the years that Finnell 
has been pioneering it has led the way to perfection of floor maintenance methods and 
materials as well as equipment. If you wish to know what to put on your floor, how to put 
it on, or wish the best available machine with which to apply it,—Finnell can give you the 
right answer . . . a complete service. 





SPEED! SILENCE! POWER! HOT WAX TREATMENT 


« « More Square Feet per Hour! » » « « 


Penetrates and Preserves! » » 


This latest Finnell, the result of a quarter century of experience 


almost superhuman in its capacity for work. Its power sug- 
gests that of the os rlwind:; yet it is virtually as silent as a 
whisper. It multiplies many fold the strength of a human 
‘rubber or polisher; yet it responds to the lightest touch. Just 


operatina a vacuum sweeper. 
I 


Its dual use increases economy. A slight adjustment chang 
, oe 


Write for details. Free demonstration on request Addr 
FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 811 East Street, E 





Finnell-Kote, used on Belding, Michigan, High Sch 


by a special unit which be attached t 
iny Finnell Machine Finnell- Kote pen: 
ms a 1 protective iwing Sets 

e polishes it. Withstand 


les iene mae the Finnell /in 


-} 
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Finnell nae ‘Wax is a super 





the Finnell nam« For 





FINNELL SYSTEM 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE 






















TEST. 


FORTHE 


Swilight 
zone 


BETTER LIGHT 


Ss wet th 


Sirturer 


CIENCE has proved that the average 
S person can see 20 per cent better 
when lighting intensities are increased 
from 5 foot-candles to 20 foot-candles. 


Yet, in the average schoolroom, pupils 
study in a Twilight Zone*, on cloudy 
days, with lighting intensities of not more 
than 5 foot-candles. This is a major cause 
of 8 to 15 per cent of the nation’s children 
acquiring defective vision. 

But mere increased size of lamps does 
not necessarily result in lighting that pre- 
vents eye strain. Glaring brightness and 
confusing dark spots must be eliminated. 

This calls for planned illumination 
with scientifically-designed fixtures such 
as the Westinghouse Sollaire. The dif- 
fusing quality of the glass used in this 
luminaire effectively eliminates glare. 


The globe shape has been designed to 





*Twilight Zone 


utilize the highest percentage of the 
lamp output and to distribute light evenly 
throughout the room. 


Call in an illumination engineer from 
your local power company and get his 
recommendations. A Westinghouse- 
planned installation of Sollaire luminaires 
controlled by light-sensitive relays for 
automatic lighting during cloudy days, 
will rid your school of Twilight Zones. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Room 2-N, East Pittsburgh, Penna. 


*TEST FOR THE TWILIGHT ZONE 


Here’s a quick, simple method of testing 
your lighting. Open a phone book at random 
in any classroom. You should be able to read 
any name, address, and number rapidly and 
without effort - - for the telephone book is 
scientifically designed for perfect legibility 
under proper light. If you can’t - - if you have to 
squint and draw the book closer to your face - - 


the students are not getting enough light to do 
their best work. 


That deceptive ha'f-light between obvious darkness and adequate illuw: ination. 


Westinghouse 


Quality workmanship guarantees every Westinghouse product 





T 79751 


BETTER SIGHT 





¢ 


Satie 


Westinghouse Sollaire Luminaires will bring your 
school out of the Twilight Zone 








